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Selling the to the: 
New Employe 
Here is a problem, the solution of which 
materially reduces labor turnover among the 
newer employes. Several of our member 
companies have not yet made effective plans 
for handling the problem and have asked for 
information that would aid them in determin- — 
ing their plans and making them effective. A 
questionaire was sent to all our Class “A” 
meimbers, and in this issue of the BULLETIN: 
- appears an article giving the information 
_ gathered through the questionaire. Some fifty 
_of our members have publications for the new 
employe. Others use different methods, all of 
which information is included in the feature 
article in this BULLETIN. 
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Objects 


are realizing more and more the importance of education in: the efficient 

management of their business. The Company school i been sufficiently tried out as a 
method of increasing efficiency to warrant its continuance as an industrial factor, 
The National of Corporation Schools aims to render new corporation schools 
successful from start by warning against the pitfall= into which others have fallen 

and to provide a forum where corporation school officers may Pecimippe tag experience, The 

control is vested entirely in the membe- corporci.ias, thiis admittin uly so much of theory 
d extraneous activities as the corporations themselves feel will be oy Hae cial and will retura > 
ividends on their investment in time and membership fees. x 
A central office is maintained where tg re is gathered, arranged and classified re- ; 

ding every phase of industrial education. This is available to ” all corporations, companies, 

| sas or individuals who now maintain or desire to institute educational courses upon be- 

coming members of the Association. . 


Functions 
The functions of the nsinieaics are threefold: to develop the individual 
= 


loye; ease efficiency iu industry; to have the courses ed gern 


Membership. 
From the Constitution—Article III. 
Scrion 1.—Members shall be divided into three classes: Class A (Company Members) 
bers), Class (Associate M embers). 

Sxcrion 2. A members shall be commercial, industrial, transportation or govern- 
mental organizations, whether under corporation, firm or individual Post which now. are 
or may be interested in the education of their empicyes. They shall be enti ed, through their 
Bete ot y accredited representatives, to attend all meetings of the Association, to vote and to 

ice. 


Section 3.—Class B members shalf be officers, managers or instructors of schools con- 
’ ducted "corporations that are Class A members, They shall "he entitled to hold office and 
g fall be those mot eligible for m bership in Class A 
4. mem 8 em! ar 4 
Class B who are in sympathy Association. 


From the Constitution—Article VII. 

Sectrox 1.—The annual dues of Class A members shall be $100.00. : 
gaya orto Sey Be dues of Class B members shall be $5.00 and the annual dues of 4 
Class bers 
3.—All dues shall te payable in and shall cover the calendar year. New 
Class A members joining between January ist and April Ist shall pay first years dues of 
$100.00; those joining between April Ist and Taly ist shall pay nine“months’ dues or $75.00; 
jou joining pig) ire wey ‘Ist and October ist shall pay six months’ dues or $50.00; Reg 


oining between O t and December 3ist shall pay three months’ dues or $25.00 ss 
for su shall full dues of $100.00. Any members in arrears for three months 
shajl be dropped by xecutive Committee unless in its judgment sufficient reasons shall ; 


exist for continuing : cnn on the roll. 


3 Officers 1919-1920 
Executive 


Kincaid : Sydney W. Ashe 

The Spicella Company, Ine, Company 

Arthur cane estinghouse Electric & Manufacturin 

enderschott 

Vick-Presipent . The New York Edison Company 

H. Rand ohn Mc Leod 

Dr. Lee Galloway - The H. M. Rowe Company 

New York University George N. VanDerhoef 

Mawactnc Director anp Treasurer Waterson 


Am 
F. C, Henderschott wee 


The New York Edison Company The John B B. Stetson Company 
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THE TURNING POINT IN INDUSTRIAL UNREST 


The November issue of the BULLETIN was mailed to our 
readers about December lst. As it has been the policy of our 
Association to have its BULLETIN mailed promptly the first of 
the month of issue, no doubt many readers have speculated as 
to the cause for the delay. It was only due to'the untiring efforts 
of the Andrew H. Kellogg Company, who prints the BULLETIN, 
that the November issue was mailed as promptly as December 
Ist. On the 1st of October the printers and pressmen of New 
York City went on strike against an agreement which had been 
made by their international unions, and under the advice of the 
more radical elements in membership. The strike lasted sixty 
days, resulting in defeat and financial disaster for the strikers 
and in large financial losses for the employers. Our Associa- 
tion, like nearly every other organization which publish peri- 
odicals, suffered in common with the strikers and the employers. 
It is now conservatively estimated that not over 15 per cent of 
those who were “on strike” were really in favor of the action 
which was taken. This is one of the vital factors in the strug- 
gle which is going on for a readjustment of wages to meet the 
high cost of living. There is an element which goes beyond a 
standard of fairness, and which seized upon the industrial un- 
rest following the war to gain a selfish and unfair advantage. 
For a time the efforts of the radicals, although decidedly in the 
minority, were successful, but it was inevitable that there must 
be a turning point and it is believed the turning point was reached 
in the crushing of the strike of steel workers, and in the atti- 
tude taken by the Government in the strike of ‘the coal miners. 
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This attitude was reflected by at least one labor leader, Mr. 
William G. Lee, President of the Brotherhood of Railway Train- 
men, who stated recently that during a conference of labor 
leaders he had received messages from Kansas City saying that 
trainmen and yardmen had decided upon an immediate strike 
unless a favorable reply to their request for increased pay was 
granted. “I have said to all of them in reply that if they think 
they are bigger than the United States Government, which is 
operating the railroads at present,” says Mr. Lee, “I have no 
advice to give them.” If this advice could have been given in 
a somewhat different form and heeded by many workers who 
have been on strike, they would have been much better off finan- 
cially, their families would have been saved untold suffering and 
their cause would have been in a much more sympathetic atti- 
tude with the American public. Any faction or any organiza- 
tion or any individual who comes to feel that it is bigger or more 
powerful than the Government, or that its interest must pre- 
_ dominate and its selfish desires be gratified, is due for a rude 
but emphatic awakening. There’ is enough intelligence in the 
United States to preserve order and determine fairness, and it 


is fairly evident to those who care to reflect that this intelligence 
will prevail. 


INDUSTRIES AND TECHNICAL SCHOOL COOPER- 
ATING FOR MUTUAL ADVANTAGE 


The Massachusetts Institute of Technology is approaching 
the industries of the country with a plan of cooperation which 
has for its immediate objective the raising of funds to provide 
better salaries for the members of its instructing staff. If the 
plan becomes operative, however, it is sure to have a far-reaching 
effect on educational and industrial institutions. Briefly, the plan 
is that the Massachusetts Institute of Technology will undertake 
to prepare young men along technical lines so as to meet the 
requirements of industry and to supply in a measure at least such 
technically trained men as the industries will require. 

- In effect, Technology says to an industry: “This institute is 
a source of supply for the most important element in your organi- 
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zation—trained men. We have furnished the men to whom you 
turn for new and more efficient methods of production. Your 
need for men such as we produce is constantly increasing. If 
this school is to furnish its quota of these men, funds are neces- 
sary. Therefore it is from you, who gain most from the efforts 
of. technically trained men, that we expect to raise the major 
portion of the money, and in order that your contribution to the 
fund may be above a suspicion of charity or philanthropy, we 
will contract to render certain specific services in consideration 
of an annual retaining fee.” 


FELLOWSHIP THE BASIS OF TRUE RELATION 
BETWEEN EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYE 

Mr. Clarence H. Howard, President of the Commonwealth 
Steel Company, a Class “A” member of our Association, recently 
delivered an address at the Week End Industrial Conference, 
Silver Bay, New York. Mr. Howard took as his subject “Fellow- 
ship, the Basis of True Relation Between Employer and Em- 
ploye.” 

“Fellowship is a comprehensive vital force,” says Mr. How- 
ard, “always finding expression in the Golden Rule. It broadens 
our views, increases our abilities, enriches and purifies character. 
Its chief foundation-stone is cooperation. By its very nature it 
is unselfish ; therefore it cannot exist alone, but requires all man- 
kind to share it. : 

“Fellowship has no elements of failure, no racial or other 
prejudices, no hate, envy, jealousy, or ‘who-shall-be-greatest.’ 
Therefore it must aid in ending strife, strikes and wars. 

“Fellowship understood and practiced establishes the Broth- 
erhood of Man which is, ‘On earth peace, good-will toward 
men.” 

“Fellowship is the lever which elevates marikind and estab- 
lishes home relations which unfold a wealth of affection—a 
tenderness not merely talked, but felt and lived. So it is readily 
seen that Fellowship belongs to no race or nation, but is uni- 
versal in its adaptation and bestowals. Its language—an honest 
heart, a cheerful smiie, and a hearty a These spell 
Friendship in any’ lanzuage. 

“Believing in and loving our fellowmen and being willing 
and able to serve with them in the Right, is the heart of Fellow- 
ship. Fellowship always figures how much it can share, not 
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how little it can give. In Fellowship authority is a position of 
trust and not one of personal power and aggrandizement. Fel- 
lowship is not an ‘easy boss,’ but a truly just one, being strict in 
acknowledging and rewarding merit and in discountenancing 
apathy, inefficiency and carelessness. 

“Organization to be most effective must have a common 
objective; one which all the units of the organization see and 
understand; and this objective should be so coupled with indi- 
vidual benefit and group benefit as to furnish the most powerful 
incentive toward individual and group effort. This is simply the 
adoption of the principle of Right as the unerring law of action, 
and we all acknowledge that the ‘right way gives us the right-of- 
way.’ When causes are right, effects take care of themselves. 

“High individual efficiency in organization brings greatest 
service to the customer in company product, and when service is 
right confidence is earned and success is assured. Service must 
be expressed in Safety, Efficiency and Economy, and character 
building is its goal, which enables one to profit with his fellow- 
man and community, but never at their expense—to live in a 
city, but not on it. 

“How is highest individual efficiency to be obtained. A 
skillful man not willing, or a willing man not skillful, is half a 
man. Efficiency is expressed through willing, skillful workmen, 
whom al! are seeking in order to secure the acme of workman- 
ship. What is skill? ‘Skill is doing the right thing the first time.’ 
We must use wisdom in selection through a competent employ- 
mez.” 7.partment to get skillful men, and the Fellowship spirit 
and aciivities will make any reasonable man willing.” 


THE REMEDY OF EDUCATION MUST BE APPLIED 
EQUALLY WITH THE IRON HAND OF THE LAW 

A development which has become national in scope is Amer- _ 
icanization of the foreigner. Probably no movement has received 
a greater amount of propaganda than has the subject of Ameri- 
canization, with the possible exception of “Vocational Guidance.” 
The difficulty with vocational guidance has been to find premises 
from which development could proceed. There has been and is 
a lack of any standards by which to measure potential value in 
the individual. In the Americanization movement progress has 
been slow, largely for the reason that the movement in its 
earlier stages was treated as something to be talked about, some- 
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thing idealistic, in some cases as philanthropic. The problem was 
not recognized as a serious economic factor until recently. Since 
this recognition, however, real progress has been made. A press 
clipping service brings to the desk of the writer accounts of 
constructive Americanization work from almost every section of 
the United States. The movement is backed by Chambers of 
Commerce, by Y. M. C. A.s, by Boards of Education, and by 
other substantial civic and municipal organizations. One of the 
best things that has appeared is the curriculum for teaching the 
foreigner, worked out and made available by the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Education. Our own Association, 
through its Committee on Unskilled Labor and Americaniza- 
tion, has done an effective and constructive work. This activity 
is being continued under the chairmanship of Mr. J. E. Banks, 
of the American Bridge Company. Mr. Banks has with him 
on his Committee a loyal and efficient corps of workers who are 
giving constructive and earnest thought to the problem. A care- 
ful survey of the movement indicates that the work is now well 
in hand and that the eight millions in this country over ten years 
of age who can neither read, write or speak the English language 
will, in a relatively brief period, all be under instruction and on 
their way to American citizenship. The lack of attention to this 
problem is best shown by the fact that at least fifty-five per 
cent of these eight millions were native born. The committee 
which investigated the steel strike, and of which committee Sena- 
tor Kenyon was chairman, discovered and set forth in its report 
that the strike was largely propagated by aliens, and while the 
Government proposes to deal with these alien enemies with an 
iron hand, it was also manifest to the committee that the citizens 
of the United States must awaken to the dangers of this con- 
dition and must apply the remedy of education as well as the 
remedy of the iron hand of law. 


AMERICAN LEGION CHALLENGES BOLSHEVISM 


There seems never to be a disease without an antidote. Just 
when our country was feeling the most harmful effects of the 
propaganda and other activities of the radicals, the enemies of 
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government, of society, and of everything else that civilization 
has produced, and upon which the stamp of approval has been 
placed, the American Legion begins a real fight on Bolshevism, 
I. W. W.ism, Anarchy and other forms of governmental and 
social diseases. This propaganda of radicalism has manifested 
itself in more virulent. forms since the cessation of hostilities 
caused by the war, although there were increasing symptoms of 
the disease prior to the war. These symptoms were more pro- 
nounced in Great Britain, and some of the other European na- 
tions, than in our own country. Just why there has not been 
a checking of the activities of these organizations in the United 
States is not at the moment apparent. Of course, there has 
been counteracting influences stimulated by the Government and 
by patriotic manifestations on the part of loyal organizations, 
but the movement which was gaining headway rather rapidly 
did not meet with a checking influence until the American Legion 
challenged Bolshevism in all its manifestations and denied it 
the privilege of further progress. Apparently the American man 
or boy who entered the service of his country for the purpose 
of preserving democracy conceived his mission to extend beyond 
the signing of the Armistice and believes that he still can per- 
form a patriotic duty by overthrowing the evil influences which 
are challenging the further existence of the greatest democracy 
the world has ever known. The American Legion, composed 
wholly of those who saw military service during the recent world 
conflict, has officially determined upon a campaign against indi- 
viduals or associations which seek to spread Anarchy, Bolshevism 
or I. W. W: principles. This organization is composed of a 
sufficient number of loyal, patriotic citizens to set at rest any 
fears that radicalism will become a serious menace to our civili- 
zation. 


Developing the Efficiency of the Foremen 

The International Harvester Company is one of the pro- 
gressive institutions that is devoting considerable attention and 
effort to the efficiency of its foremen. Annual conferences are 
held at the different works and meetings are also held, educa- 
tional in character, throughout the year. 
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EMPLOYES TO BECOME STOCKHOLDERS 
IN THE LARKIN COMPANY 


The Company Announces a Stock Distribution Plan Which Will Make 
Partners of the Employes and Bases the Plan on the Belief That 
a Business Will Reach Its Highest Efficiency in Performance if 


Profits Are Equitably Distributed to Owners, Management and 
Workers. 


The official announcement states: 

“The present owners are impressed with the argument that 
a business will reach its highest efficiency in performing its 
functions of service and profits only if 

(a) Its owners are also employes working together for a 
common purpose. 

(b) As large a percentage of the employes as possible qual- 
ify themselves for cooperative ownership by the development of 
discretion and thrift, and by faithful and intelligent service and 
self-discipline in the essentials for usefulness and reliability. 

(c) After capital has been paid, after the business has been 
made strong to bear its burden, and after the human toilers have 
been compensated and duly protected from preventable disaster, 
the residue of reasonable profit in money or stock be equitably 
divided among the men and women who help to produce it. 

“At the present time a broad and equitable division of the 
burdens and benefits of a large industry, however just it may 
seem, is in fact a radical step. A successful business does not 
depend merely upon good will and equity, it depends upon capital, 
management and intelligent human endeavor. Profits do not just 
happen, and a worthy service does not come of thoughtless effort. 
The consciousness of ownership must inspire the highest intelli- 
gence and the clearest thinking if we are to achieve... . 

“The management wishes also to state that only the highest 
confidence in the integrity, loyalty, and friendship of our em- 
ployes induces the presentation of this plan for Cooperative Busi- 
ness Building.” 

Description of the present conditions of the business that 
have led to its organization as a corporation with $20,000,000 


worth of first preferred stock and $30,000,000 of second pre- 
ferred and common stock, follows: 


THE STOCKHOLDERS 


The plan provides that “the voting privilege shall be with 
the common stock, provided that in case preferred dividends are 
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defaulted for twelve consecutive months, preferred stock may 
also vote ; and this privilege shall be continued until the preferred 
dividends are paid in full.” 

The present stockholders of the company may hold both 
preferred and common stock. Any employe who on January 1, 
1919, had completed three full years of employment, was 21 
years of age, and a citizen of the United States, is to be known 
as a charter employe stockholder, and may hold common stock 
received as disributed profits or by purchase. 

Eligibility of employes to hold stock is to be determined 
yearly. Each person on the list of charter employe stockholders 
is to be passed on by the board of directors and voted upon by 
all the persons on the list. Less than 90% of favorable votes 
disqualifies an employe from participation. 

This yearly check-up of eligibility should keep employes in- 
terested in maintaining the standard of service to the company 
which gave them recognition. 

In the first issue, each Charter Employe Stockholder is to re- 
ceive an amount of stock proportionate to his yearly salary and 
his years of employment. 

The formula is one-tenth of the yearly salary as of January 
1, 1919, times the years of employment less three years. The 
result will show the dollars of stock he is to receive. 

In the case of discharge or withdrawal the common stock 
owned by the employe is to be deposited with the company for 
purchase, and may be paid for in cash or by a six months’ note 
at 6% interest. 

After payment of the dividend on the first and second pre- 
ferred stocks, the profits are to be distributed as follows: 

(a) For purchase of common stock assigned by retiring 
employes. 

(b) Not exceeding 20% for temporary use for unusual ex- 
pansion of the business. 

(c) For dividend on common stock during si ensuing year, 
distributed in quarterly cash payments. 

(d) For retirement of preferred stock and eRe of com- 

mon stock offered by present owners. 


Western Electric Company’s Evening Courses 

The Personnel Department of the Western Electric Com- 
pany has arranged a schedule of evening courses for employes 
of their Engineering Department who can qualify for the in- 
struction. The classes will be held after the close of business or 
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between 5 and 8 P. M. on four days of the week. The courses 
will continue for a period of twelve weeks, a second term being 
arranged if there is sufficient demand to justify such action. 
The only cost to employes is that*of the text-books and ma- 
terials. Instructors are from the Engineering Department and 
serve without extra compensation. The courses are on the fol- 
lowing subjects: Circuit Applications of Electricity and Mag- 
netism, Telephone Equipment and Systems, Telephone Instru- 
ments, Telephone Transmission, The Elements of Alternating 
Current Theory, Theory of Electricity, Differential Equations, 
Design, Shop Mathematics, Mechanical Drawing, Engineering 
Accountancy Methods, Shop Reading Course. Two one-hour 
periods each week are devoted to each of the courses except the 
last one, which requires outside reading. 


The Library as a Helpful Factor in Developing Efficiency 


The South Chicago Works of the Illinois Steel Company 
finds the library a useful adjunct in the training activities of 
the Company. The library which this Company has built is 
largely a reference library, comprising principally trade and 
technical magazines and books applicable to the various branches 
of the steel industry. The library at present contains about 
nine hundred volumes, and more are constantly being added. 
Each week the library sends out notices to the heads of the 
various os Se notifying them of articles pertaining to their 
particular branch of the business, giving the name of the maga- 
zine in which the ‘atlas appeared, with date, page, volume, etc. 
Any of the employes of the works can secure volumes from the 
library. 


Night School Subjects Taught by the Newport News 
Shipbuilding and Drydock Company 

Fifteen subjects are being taught in the night schools con- 
ducted by the Newport News Shipbuilding and Drydock Com- 
pany, the most popular subjects being Blueprint Reading, Me- 
chanical Drawing, Arithmetic Review, Electricity, English Com- 
position, Penmanship, Algebra, Business English, and Public 
Speaking. 

Most of the courses are scheduled for two nights in the 
week—Monday and Thursday, or Tuesday and Friday. Special 
lecture courses will convene on one of the remaining nights, 
either Wednesday or Saturday. Instruction is given between the 
hours of seven and ten o’clock. 
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FOREMEN TRAINING CLASSES OF THE SUB- 
MARINE BOAT CORPORATION 


' The Following Report Made to the General Manager of the Corpora- 
tion, Mr. B. L. Worden, by Mr. Harry H. Tukey, Director of 
Training Contains Specific Information of Great Value to Other 
of Our Member Companies Which Have the Problem of Train- 
ing Their Foremen in Order to Secure a Higher Degree of Op- 
erating Efficiency. 


Mr. Harry H. Tukey, Director of Training of the Subma- 
rine Boat Corporation, has kindly furnished an article for pub- 
lication in the BULLETIN, in order that all our members who are 
_ interested in foreman training may have the advantage of such 
information as the Submarine Boat Corporation has developed: 


Introduction 


At the commencement of foremanship training, our first 
problem became a selection of training method. One belief was 
that the training would be conducted on fundamentally the same 
lines as a previous course given at this plant and that material 
could be drawn from this and other executive training courses 
that would suffice the need. Others thought this training would 
be of a trade technical nature, designed to improve the foreman 
in the technique of the particular trade he supervised. 

It was, in turn, our conception that foremanship training, 
in order to justify itself, must be designed to improve the fore- 
man in those functions which are peculiar to his “foremanship 
trade.” In our terminology we saw a “trade extension” train- 
ing job—in what is, assuredly, a highly skilled trade, and which, 
from a training standpoint, should be handled exactly as any 
other trade extension training. 

Had we drawn’ material from other executive training 
courses we might have saved ourselves considerable effort, but 
it was our belief that all of these were very general in character, 
in many cases were designed to make production engineers of 
foremen, and were for the most part presented primarily for 
commercial gain to the authors. Such courses would apply, after 
a fashion, in any branch of industry, from button factory to 
steel mill, without appreciable alteration. 

Knowledge of the technique of the mechanical trade super- 
vised should be a prerequisite of the foreman’s appointment. 
When this knowledge is not present, its gaining is distinctly a 
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trade training job for that particular mechanical trade; it is 
not a part of training in job management. 

Our effort was directed toward the preparation of a course 
that would specifically apply to the supervisory functions of the 
foremen’ in this shipyard, making them better “job managers.” 


Only in this way, in our opinion, could continued interest be 


maintained, specific results shown, and the work, itself, justified. 

This decision necessitated pioneer work; it involved an 
analysis of the foreman’s job from an entirely new angle, the 
incorporation of this analysis in the content of a course that 
would prove interesting, the selection and special training of 
instructors who could successfully “put over” the course and 
the organization of an effective follow-up of the classroom 
presentations. 

It is the purpose of this report to show the scope of the 
work, the methods pursued and the results produced, thus pre- 
suming to justify the procedure we decided upon and followed. 
Our course has been unique in that, so far as we can determine, 
there are none that are prepared so specifically for the imme- 
diate need, none that provide the individual attention, the inti- 
mate relationship between job and classroom and, most impor- 
tant, the effective follow-up of classroom work both during and 
after training is completed. The course has attracted widespread 
attention, as evidenced by inquiries received very frequently from 
other establishments. 


__Aim of the Course 


We aimed to emphasize the elements which contribute to 
trade skill; we sought to give the foreman a keener appreciation 
of the importance of his work, to make him conscious of the 
responsibilities (the jobs in his trade) that he is expected to 


assume, to develop the cooperative spirit within him toward - 


those above and below him, to develop constructive thinking in 
the performance of responsibilities, to insure more intelligent 
handling of labor and to realize his own shortcomings that he 
may improve them. 

All this with the ultimate aim to assist in increasing pro- 
duction and decreasing cost—the course itself serving as. the 
vehicle in the development of the above. 


Content of the Course 


The content has been formulated. Refinements and devel- 
opments are continually being made and illustrations covering 
trades in the Wet Dock included. The content merely indicates 
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the ground covered in the course and was written primarily for 
the instructor’s use as a guide. It does not reflect the wealth of 
valuable discussions occurring in the classes nor is the inter- 
change of ideas and experiences indicated, but only the points 
discussed. 

The course is formulated around the responsibilities that 
enter into the foreman’s job. We characterize these as the jobs 
in his trade, the things he is expected to accomplish and upon 
the performance of which he is judged. We found, as well, in 
our analysis that certain of these responsibilities function under 
“Men,” “Materials” and “Equipment,” while others function 
only under “Men.” 

Each responsibility was attacked separately and worked out 
in each sub-division, the men arriving at their own conclusion. 
As the course developed the interdependence of these responsi- 
bilities became perfectly apparent—success in one was dependent 
upon proper performance in others. 

We assumed that each responsibility was subject to error 
and worked out these possible errors. Possible methods of 
recognition of the error were determined and the various meth- 
ods of remedying effected, after which methods of preventing a 
recurrence of the error were developed from the men. 

We believed that there could be produced no more complete 
analysis and study of the job, yet to clinch our result we pro- 
vided forms covering each subject and requested the men to work 
them out; we are now preparing questions which will further 
indicate the foreman’s grasp of the subject. These forms and 
questions are worked out at home by the foremen and, while 
this extra work is purely voluntary, we are receiving very en- 
couraging returns. 

Instructors 

A most important problem in the conduct of the work was 
involved in the selection and training of instructors. We rightly 
believed that the success or failure of the proposition rested 
upon their shoulders. We selected the best of our regular train- 


ing staff and spent approximately one month in preparing them. 


for the newer work. We not only had to teach them the fore- 
man’s course but, as well, to teach them to handle a different 
kind of teaching job than they had been commonly following. 
We had also to coach them into the tactful handling of their 
associations with foremen and superintendents upon the ways. 
Individuality and independent thought and action on the 
part of instructors were encouraged. We did not lay out a de- 
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tailed plan that all instructors were to follow, but, on the con- 
trary, an outline was provided within which their individual 
plans were expected to be confined. Not one of the instructors 
worked out their details alike, and their class work evidenced 
the self-reliance, resourcefulness and smooth, natural leadership 
that we desired to develop. Their personality was in their work ; 
they deserve great credit for their results, for they bore the 
brunt of the work and encountered many difficult problems. 


Methods of Instruction 


We refrained absolutely from “lecturing” and, on the con- 
trary, encouraged discussion and self-thinking upon the part of 
the groups. We laid down no doctrine nor encouraged specific 
procedure. Although favoring the inductive method, working 
from specific cases to general conclusions, we did not confine 
ourselves to that method. Often having reached the conclusion, 
we again worked back to specific illustrations. We sought, by 
questioning and suggestion, to develop given responsibilities ; in 
turn, logical deduction later entered into the performance of 
the responsibilities upon the ways. In the follow-up work we 
encouraged a discrimination of right and wrong, both in per- 
formance of work and in organizational cooperation. We de- 
sired to produce team-work, not only with others, but among 
their own individual responsibilities. 


Organization of Groups 

In organizing the groups, we endeavored to take not more 
than two men from a superintendent at a given session, and these 
men from trades independent of one another. Although super- 
intendents were somewhat averse to sparing foremen for morn- 
ing classes, we were able to include foremen and pushers in all 
groups. This induces a healthier spirit, promotes cooperation 
and mutual consideration of one another’s individual problems. 
Efforts were made to have two men from a given trade in each 
group—where only one man represents a trade, discussion is 
considerably weakened. 

There were nine groups of ten to twelve men each; these 
groups were apportioned equally among three instructors. Each 
group met for two hours per week in the classroom, thus making 
a total of six hours per week per instructor spent in classroom 
work. The remainder of the instructor’s time was spent upon 
follow-up and coaching upon the job with the individual foreman. 

The follow-up was very effective and its importance cannot 
be overemphasized. At the close of the course we delegated one 
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instructor to confine his attention solely to this work among the | 
men graduated. It is our intention that the knowledge gained 
by the men in the classes shall not decline after completion of 
the course, but that its application shall continue to be stimu- 
lated and broadened. This instructor keeps close contact with 
the superintendents, learning the individual weaknesses of fore- 
men and coaching them to improvement. On several occasions 
men in difficulty have been straightened out, thus saving these 
men and curing bad situations. This phase of follow-up offers 
opportunity for expansion. 


Success of the Course 


The determination of the degree to which aims are accom- 
plished is difficult to accurately judge, yet it is apparent that 
the foremen’s interest ‘in their work was increased, there was 
evidenced a greater desire to do and do right, a pride in accom- 
plishment, a realization of tte interfunctioning of their individual 
responsibilities and the influence of their results upon others. 
They frequently contributea _neir own experience in illustration 
of mistakes in handling men and in other responsibilities that 
other members of the group might profit by them. They en- 
tered into the work whole-heartedly as evidence of their interest, 
the discussions in group meetings were lively, some holding strong 
opinions, yet very fair in changing or revising them when shown 
-differently. The men seemed to talk “production” and “cost” 
as never before. 

We had several specific instances of improper practices that 
were changed after illustration in the classroom. A number of 
the way superintendents have been enthusiastic over the change 
in those of their men who attended and are sending their re- 
maining men to the new groups. 

From personal observation and close contact we are con- 
vinced that the minds of these men were never opened to the 
extent that the course pried them open. Seventy-five per cent 
of those completing the course were “old-timers,” yet they volun- 
teer the statement that they never learned so much before and 
are 100% better foremen. They exhibit a remarkable gratitude 
toward the Company and have been the training department’s 
best advertisement in the enrolment of men for the new groups. 

These are the evidences by which, to some extent, we can 
measure our success. 


Future Outlook 


Further refinement and development of the course should 
insure greater success of foremanship training. The reasons 
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for organized intensive training of mechanics are just as cogent 
for foremanship training. Most foremen “pick up” their fore- 
manship trade as do workmen in the average plant, yet at a 
greater disadvantage, for the workman may ask for informa- 
tion without injury to his reputation, yet the foreman is supposed 
to know. Generally speaking, it is no more logical to expect a 
superintendent to train foremen than to expect the foremen to 
train skilled labor; neither has the time and each usually lacks 
the expert knowledge of the training process. The training 
process is a separate and distinct function and must be so recog- 
nized. 

Foremanship training works at the very heart of the organi- 
zation —the “non-commissioned staff”; its possibilities as an 
avenue through which improved production results may be ob- 
tained cannot be overestimated, provided, of course, that the 
training is properly conducted. We believe our methods to be 
proper, yet we court suggestion. 

It might be suggested that ambitious and likely workmen be 
placed under the course to provide recruits to cover the turn- 
over of supervisors. This we believe to be impractical, as there | 
is incurred the possibility of a low return from a high invest- 
ment. From the training standpoint it is inadvisable, as men 
would be loaded with principles that could not be applied until 
the future; this, in training “jargon,” is termed “cold storage 
practice.” 

On the contrary, however, it is strongly urged that men 
who have been recently promoted to supervisory positions be 
required to enter the training course; then their learning and 
application may go hand in hand. I am almost willing to urge 
that this training be made compulsory for these men and that 
specific procedure be outlined and conformed to in its accom- 
plishment. 

The “old-timers” in the groups were frank to say that they 
learned more than ever before. In view of this it is unreason- 
able to suppose that foremanship training should be confined 
only to new men in the supervisory ranks: it applies equally to 
everyone employed in an administrative capacity, regardless of 
grade. 


Employes Advised Not to Sell Their Homes 


Many of the house organs published by the member com- 
panies of our Association contain advice to employes not to sell 
their homes, even though they may be able to -realize a consid- 
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erable profit on the purchase price. Many instances are given 
of employes who have sold their homes only to discover that 
they could not purchase other homes, and that the rent that they 
must pay is so high as to soon exhaust the profit they made in 
the sale of their home. Most of our member companies, which 
have the housing problem, are either operating plans to help 
their employes to purchase homes or are giving the problem 
consideration with the view to working out such plans. 


The Making of Worth While Draftsmen 
J. F. NicHots 


Chief Engineer, The Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock 
Company 

The Shipbuilder this month begins a series of pictures of 
the apprentices in the various departments of the Yard by giving 
a group of apprentices who are now finishing their course in 
the Drawing Rooms of the Hull and Engineering Departments, 
and of the graduate apprentices who are still employed in the 
Drawing Rooms. A few of those in the first picture started in 
the Drawing Room, as is now permitted under the new rules to 
those who are sufficiently qualified by having had at least two 
years of high school work, but the large majority of both groups 
entered under the time-honored arrangement by which a few 
are selected each year from amongst the yard apprentices, ac- 
cording to the excellence of their records. Under the new rules, 
Executive Order No. 24, this selection will be made in the future 
by the supervisor of apprentices in consultation with the heads 
of departments, about three boys each year being selected for 
the Engineering Department and the same number for the Hull 
Department. But all boys must have had at least two years in 
the yard or two years in the high school before being eligible for 
admission to the Drawing Rooms. 

The privilege of spending the last year or two of their ap- 
prentice course in the Drawing Rooms has always been a coveted 
one, because of the opportunities for advancement for those who 
are fortunate enough to remain there and because of the ad- 
vantage which the more thorough knowledge of drawings and 
drawing room methods gives to those who return to take up 
their work in the Yard. 

The boy who comes to the Office from the Yard is soon 
initiated into the art of making tracings and blue prints. He is 
gradually advanced to making alterations on drawings and then 
to making simple, original designs. He very soon sees, however, | 
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that the actual pushing of pen and pencil is a very insignificant end 
of the business and that the women tracers have him outclassed 
when it comes to making good looking tracings quickly. He soon 
realizes that his real value to the Company and his claim for ad- 
vancement lie in the thoroughness of his knowledge of shop and 
yard methods, of scientific principles and of his ability to work 
out sound and valuable designs. He finds himself in competition 
with college boys who have fought their way through four strenu- 
ous years of some of the best technical schools of the country 
and come equipped with a thorough theoretical training, even if 
they often have at first only a rudimentary knowledge of yard 
and shop methods, and realizes that if he is going to be in the 
running he has got to make up his deficiency in schooling by 
“burning midnight oil” over correspondence or night school 
courses. 


Development of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company’s 
Educational and Training System 


The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company’s educational and 
training courses have developed to a point where the Company’s 
school ranks with the best corporation schools in the world, if, 
indeed, it is not now the largest. The winter term opened on 
December 8th, with thirty-six distinct groups or classes, each 
following a separate course of study. A staff of between fifty- 
five and sixty trained instructors were in charge of the classes. 
The;senrolment was about 4,500, but it is anticipated that by the 
beginning of the new year there would be close to 8,000 em- 
ployes enrolled, or about one-third of the totai number of 
employes in the Goodyear plant, including factory and office em- 
ployes. The enrolment during the first part of the term was - 
limited, due to the fact that the new Goodyear school building 
had not been completed. All of this educational and training 
effort is carried on without expense to the employes, the cost 
being borne wholly by the Company. With the completion of 
the Goodyear hall, about February 1st, all the educational work 
of the Company will have its headquarters in the new building 
and will be under the direction of the Goodyear Board of Edu- 
cation of thirteen members. This board is made up of officials 
of the Company and major and minor executives. Mr. P. W. 
Litchfield, Vice-President and Factory Manager, will be Chair- 
man of the board. 

The active organization will be under a chief administrator 
of education, subdivided into head of the factory schools, head 
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of the sales schools, head of physical training, and head of gen- 
eral business activities of the building and field. 

It is the purpose of the company to make this Industrial 
University second to none in the country, and training the skill 
of all Goodyear men and women, making them more efficient in 
production, giving them a broader and general education, en- 


larging their mental viewpoint, teaching them the ideals and 


practice of national government and industrial management, and 
keeping them in that state of physical fitness which allows them 
to make best use of the hand, heart, and brain. 


NEW MEMBERS 


Since the last statement appearing in the BULLETIN the fol- 
lowing new members have been received: 


_ Class “A” 
Cosden & Company, Tulsa, Okla., Mr. C. H. Fenstemacher. 
S. S. Kresge Company, Detroit, Mich., Mr. Frank J. Camp- 
bell. 
W. T. Rawleigh Company, Freeport, Ill., Mr. W. T. Raw- 
leigh. 
Class “B” 
Mr. Arthur E. White, Habirshaw Electric Cable Company, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
Class “C” 
William Reid, Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
1919 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Goodyear Employes Second Largest Holders of Company 
Stock 


According to the house organ of the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company, the recent campaign to make every employe 
of that Company a stockholder resulted in the sale of seven 
million dollars of the Company’s stock to over 17,000 employes. 
This, according to President Seiberling, makes the employes of 
the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company the largest holders of 
stock in any industry in the United States, except the United 
States Steel Corporation. The 14,052 workers who purchased 
stock in the Production Division represented about sixty per cent 
of the total number of workers in the factory. The balance of 
the subscriptions were from office and other employes. The 
average shares purchased were 4.2 per man. 
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SELLING THE ORGANIZATION TO THE 
NEW EMPLOYE 


Realizing That Labor Turnover Is Higher Among New Employes 
Than Among Those Who Have Become Accustomed to the Com- 
pany and Understand Its Policies, Functions and Purposes, Many 
of Our Member Companies Have Taken Measures to Inaugurate 
New Employes Into Their Duties With As Little Friction and 
Misunderstanding As Possible—Other of Our Companies Are 
Still Struggling With This Problem and Have Asked For Informa- 
tion That Might Prove Helpful to Them—In Reply to These Re- 
quests for Information a Questionaire Was Used to Gather These 
Data Which Appears in the Following Article. 


One of the serious industrial problems of this time—when 
an erratic and incalculable labor supply has put a premium on 
loyalty—is to “sell” the organization with which he is associating 
himself to the prospective employe. After experiences hardly 
wipe out the impressions of the first few days or weeks, and 
therefore more and more industrial concerns of the country are 
coming to feel that their own interests demand an introduction 
of the novice into the new and unfamiliar environment with as 
little friction as possible. To this end a number of companies 
. take the trouble to assign instructors to the new workers whose 
duty it is to explain to them personally the new job with all its 
various ramifications. Others insist on preliminary class room 
work. A certain Chicago company even asks that one of the 
parents accompany the new apprentice on his first round of 
the premises, that there may be a link and an understanding 
with the home. 

As a rule, however, the majority of our business houses 
content themselves with a more or less carefully compiled manual 
containing such information about the organization as it is essen- 
tial to the interest of the company for the new member of the 
force to know. Nor is it only the new employe who finds these 
little pamphlets (in which form they as a rule appear) helpful 
and inspiring, for they are often so prepared as to serve as refer- 
ence authority for employes of many years’ service. 

In response to a request from the office of the Managing 
Director, some fifty of the Class ““A” members of the Association 
have submitted their publications of this character. A classifi- 
cation of some sort has been made of them, with the following 
results : 

In all sixty-seven replies were received to our request for 
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sample printed material showing the methods in use by the mem- 
ber companies for introducing employes to company activities. 
Seventeen of these replies were negative as—although expressing 
themselves generally in favor of such a method of putting the 
new worker in touch with his job, the companies had not yet 
adopted the plan. j 

One company, however, puts itself on record as ,distinctly 
opposed to a policy of endeavoring to reach new employes by a 
“book of rules” method. This company undertakes to form an 
intimate and personal contact with its new employes and to give 
them personally such preliminary instruction as they may need. 
They are accompanied by a representative of the Employment 
Department to the department in which they expect to work and 
personally introduced to the foreman, whose duty it is to give 
the new man such instructions as may be necessary. This per- 
sonal touch is regarded as all important, and an even more sys- 
tematic, perfect, and personal method of introducing new men 
into the personnel is being worked out by the Director of 
Training. 

Imost every imaginable type of company rules, regulations, 
and activities in printed form was received from the other fifty 
companies answering, from a two-page folder to a collection of 
thirty or more pamphlets put out for the benefit of its employes 
by a company which has an especially ardent faith in this manner 
of imparting company rules and policies. Three or four of the 
little volumes are very handsome, even elaborate in form, making 
an immediate appeal to the eye by the neat and finished work- 
manship in the printing, illustration, binding, lettering, and color- 
ing. The literary style of the compilers is usually simple, some- 
times even colloquial, now and then in story or narrative form; 
but the effect of these manuals is in no case that of “talking 
down” to intellectual inferiors. In fact, every evidence is given 
of most careful and painstaking preparation. The titles of the 
booklets are as a whole original and designed to tickle the fancy 
and show no little effort to attract the reader. Among these 
titles might be mentioned: 

“What You Will Want to Know” 
“The Worker and the Work” 
“These Days” 
“The Trail of the Office Boy” 
“Opportunity” 

“The Work of Number Eight”: 
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“The Human Equation” 

“Owl Classes” 

“From One to One Million” 

“Choosing a Career” 

“Job-Hunting” 

“For Your Information” 

“Facts for Foremen” 

“Fifty Things Unknown Fifty Years Ago” 


The contents of the various manuals run an equally wide 
gamut. The most ambitious and comprehensive effort to cover 
all company activities is that of an Ohio corporation which has 
issued nearly two score booklets and leaflets, dealing individually 
with such subjects as— 


1. History of the Industry 

2. Organization of the Company 
3. Rules and Regulations 
4. General Welfare Work 
5. Men’s Clubs 

6. Women’s Clubs 

7. Discipline 

8. Efficiency 

9. Profit-sharing 

10. Community Work 

11. Suggestions 

12. Safety and Sanitation 
13. Hygiene 

14. Care of thé Teeth 

15. Foods 

16. Restaurants 

17. Library 

18. Recreation 

19. House Organ 


A great Pittsburgh manufacturing company puts in the hands 

of its workers eight publications : 

. A general rule book 

. Descriptive account of the Works and its activities 

. Information for women employes 

. The Physical Department 

. Opportunities for trades training with the conipaniy 

. Information regarding the affiliated technical night school 

. The Company Club 
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One of the great mail order houses has had prepared for 
the benefit of its personnel five separate and distinct publications: 

1. Information for new employes 

2. A little inspirational talk in the shape of advice to the 

various classes of employes 

3. A manual of salesmanship 

4. Interesting facts about the mail order business 

5. A resume of its welfare activities 

A New York bank issues three manuals—the first intended 
for use as a text-book’ in the elementary banking classes and for 
general reference by jthe employes of the bank, the two others 
being designed respectively for messengers and pages. 

Practically every company interest with which an employe 
is likely to come into touch is fully set forth in at least one of 
the publications of these four companies and in degree the sub- 
jects covered by them are those chosen for description by con- 
cerns less ambitious in the way of publication of employe manuals. 
In order of importance, judging by the amount of space al- 
lotted to each, the information which the companies evidently. 
consider sufficiently indispensab!e to the worker to be embodied 
in ~tinted form ranks as follows: 


i. General company rules—hours, vacations, transfers, pen- 
alties, pay, use of telephone, etc. 

. Safety 

. Welfare features 

. Education 

. Historical survey of company and business 

Company aims and policies 

. Inspirational 

. Americanization 


2 
4 
5 
6. 
7 
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Keeping Information Up to Date 


Naturally, the most difficult factor, and incidentally a very 
expensive one, is keeping these booklets up to date. 

_ The companies which are trying out Employe Representative 
Plans generally embody them in separate books or pamphlets. 
Accident Prevention and Safety rules, Pension systems, and Group 
Insurance plans are also almost as frequently published in sepa- 
rate form. In fact, some five companies which do not provide 
any other written instructions for their employes issue safety 
bulletins. In a few cases educational booklets alone are issued. 

The Table of Contents of the following manual, issued by a 
Buffalo manufacturing company, is fairly typical and gives an 
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indispensable to the employe by the average business concern: 


1. 
. Auditorium 


. Ourselves 


Absence 


Bell Signal 


. Benefit Association 
. Benevolent Fund 

. Boys’ Club 

. Bulletin Boards 

. Checks 

. Chiropractor 

. Country Club 


Dentist 


. Dormitory 

. Drinking Water 

. Educational 

. Elevators 

. Employes’ Sales ~ 

. Employment, Training 


and Personnel 


. Holidays 

. Home Address 

. Library 

. Loans to Employes 
. Lockers 

. Lost and Found 

. Manual 

. Men’s Club 

. Oculist 


Optician 


29. 


- 30. 


31. 
32: 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 


37. 


38. 
39. 
40. 
4], 


42. 
43. 
44, 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 


53. 


54. 


Overtime 

Pay Day 

Pay Roll Revision 
ersonal Mail 
Physical Examination 
Physician 

Questions 

Registering 
Resignations 
Restaurant 

Rest Room 

Safety Deposit Boxes 


Sales Service Rewards to 


Employes 
Shower Baths 
Silence 
Subscriptions 
Suggestions 
Tardiness 
Telephone 
Thrift Certificates 
U. S. Mail Box 
Vacations 
Visitors 
Working Hours 


Written and Oral Communi- 


cations in Business 
C. A. 


Among the topics omitted in this list, but prominently fea- 


tured by other companies, should be mentioned: 


Application for work 
Athletics 

Accident prevention 

Bonus 

‘Company aims and policies 
Compensation 

Complaints 

Cooperation 

Courtesy 


Defacing walls 
Disability 
Discharge 
Dress 
Efficiency 
Enthusiasm 


Fire 


Gambling 
Gymnasium 
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Honesty ; Passes 

Housing Profit-sharing 
House organ Promotion 
Initiative Publicity 
Intoxication Pensions 
Investments Recommendations 
Insurance Recreation 
Investigation Sanitary precautions 
Legal aid Sick and death benefits 
Length of service Smoking 

Mail Standards 

Music Stock-holding 
Night classes Supplies 
Naturalization Time clocks 

Open shop _ Transfers 
Organization Visiting 

Piece work Waste 


Among the companies which make use of the “Book of 
. Rules” method of instructing their workers are: 
New York City 


Acme Furniture 
Bridgeport Brass Company......... fate dieses Bridgeport, Conn. 
Commonwealth Steel Co. .Granite City, Ill. 
Consolidated Gas, Elec. Lt. and Pr. Co.......... Baltimore, Md. 
‘Crocker-Wheeler Ampire, N. J. 
Dennison Manufacturing Co. ............. Framingham, Mass. 
Henry L. Doherty & Compary................ New York City 
Eastern Manufacturing Company ...... Bangor, Me. 
Eastman Kodak Company.................. Rochester, N. Y. 
Pederal Meserve Bank... New York City 
General Motors Corporation ................. Harrison, N. J. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. ...5........0.....6. Akron, Ohio 
We. Grace & Comipaty New York City 
Graton & Knight Manufacturing Co......... Worcester, Mass. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. ............. New York City 
Midvale Steel Ordnance Co. ................ Philadelphia, Pa. 


Montgomery Ward & Company .................. Chicago, IIl. 
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National Cash Register Company ................ Dayton, Iil. 
New York Edison Company .......... bps sates New York City 
Ho M. Rowe Baltimore, Md. 
Seivay. Proctes Compatty Syracuse, N. Y. 
John B. Stetson Company .................. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Submarine Boat Corporation ........ Newark, N. J. 
Western Electric Co., Hawthorne Works........... Chicago, Ill. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.......... East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. ............ Youngstown, Ohio 


NEWSY NOTES 


The Pittsfield plant of the General Electric Company pub- 
lishes the photographs .and brief bibliographies of the graduate 
apprentices in their training courses. These articles are pub- 
lished in Current News, the house organ of the Company, which 
is a fitting recognition of the honors gained by these employes. 


Mr. Glen G. Munn is now Assistant Manager of the Per- 
sonnel Department of the Chase National Bank. Mr. Munn is 
a graduate of the University of Michigan, and has been Instruc- 
tor in Economics and Accounting in New York University and 
the University of Chicago. 


The Submarine Boat Corporation furnishes free legal ad- 
vice to its employes in relation to the purchase of homes. This 
service is furnished through the real estate bureau - the Service 
Department of the Company. 


A recent campaign conducted by the Commonwealth Edison 


Company of Chicago increased the number of employes who are 
stockholders in the company to 3,417, whose combined holdings 
of stock are 8,747 shares. 


The Burroughs Magazine, the house organ of the Burroughs , 
Adding Machine Company, notes that managers of the com- 
pany’s Foreign Sales Divisions are requesting salesmer who are 
graduates of the company’s training courses. The article adds: 


“It is evident that the Burroughs representatives in all sections 
of the foreign field realize that properly trained salesmen are 
the big factors in developing sales possibilities.” 
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PROCTER & GAMBLE PLAN iNCLUDES 
THREE EMPLOYES ON BOARD 
OF DIKECTORS 


This Corporation, Which das Class “A” Membership in Our Associa- 
tion, is the First in the United States to Grant Representation on 
the Board of Wirectors to Stockholding Employes—For Thirty 
Years the Procter & Gamble Company Has Maintained a Profit- 
Sharing Plan—More Than Seven Thousand Employes Received 

cofit-Sharing Dividends Through Stock Ownership, Which, 
With an Employes’ Conference Committee and a Pension and 
Beneat Fund, Tend to Place Employes in “Working Capitalist” 

_ Class. 


BY MARTIN GREEN 


(Special Staff Correspondent of The Evening World.) 


Copyright, 1919, by The Press Publishing Co. (The New York Evening World.) 
Published by Permission of Mr. Don C. Seitz, Manager “The World.” 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—An epochal event in the history of Ameri- 
can manufacturing industry occurred on October 20, in the offices 
ot the Procter & Gamble Company, in this city, when three em- 


ployes of the corporation, selected by popular vote of their fel- 
low workmen, qualified for the first time as directors in this 
gigantic concern, whic: employs 7,000 men and women in soap 
and oil and fat product factories at Ivorydale, a suburb of Cin- 
cinnati; Port Ivory, S. I, New York City; Kansas City, Kan.; 
Harailton, Ontario, and Macon, Ga., and in fifteen cottonseed 
oil mills throughout the South. 

These three men are Fred W. Steingrube, popularly known 
in the Ivorydale plant as “Smack”; Frank M. Sells, from the 
Kansas City plant, and Carl S. Fink, from the plant at Port 
Ivory. Thanks to a profit-sharing plan, which has been in opera- 
tion, with periodical improvements, in the Procter & Gamble 
institution for thirty-two years, they are substantial stockholders. 
The voice of each, in the meetings of the directorate, is as potent 
as the voice of any director representing the capital invested in 
the corporation, and through the three the payroll element is 
always in touch with the innermost inside of the business. 

Never before in this country have the employes of a large 
corporation had a place in the directorate. In numerous plants 
through shop committee representatives, or employes’ councils, 
the work people are in more or less direct contact with their 
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employers or representatives of their employers. Here is more 
than contact; here is associate representation. 

Indirect contact was long a feature of the Procter & Gamble 
profit-sharing plan. Direct contact through an Employes’ Con- 
ference Committee was established in April, 1918. Now has 
come the admission of employes, through representatives selected 
in the same manner as stockholders select their representatives, 
into the directorate of the company, and the Procter & Gamble 
management is still directing the searchlight of inquiry and in- 
vestigation into the future of cooperative industrial progress. 

It is unnecessary in this article to devote more than brief 
notice to the history of profit-sharing in the Procter & Gamble 
plant. The idea was adopted in 1887, following fourteen strikes 
in one year in the Cincinnati group of factories. The first step 
toward iriviting the confidence of the workmen was an order 
granting them a Saturday half holiday. No other factory in the 
United States had up to that time given its workmen Saturday 
afternoon off. 


Only One Strike in Last Thirty Years 


The initial plan involved the division with the employes of 
the net profits in the proportion that the wage cost bore to the 
total cost of production. The men, naturally suspicious, took 
little interest in the innovation until those who voluntarily went 
into the plan received their first dividend at the end of six months, 
which amounted to 11 per cent of their wages. In that year 
there were three strikes in the plant. In the past thirty years 
the Procter & Gamble Company has experienced but one strike 
and that a smal] disturbance in a branch plant, inspired by I. W. 
W. pressure from the outside. 

From 1887 to 1903 the workmen in the Procter & Gamble 
factory received their share of the profits every six months in 
the shape of checks. The management found that little of this 
money was saved. The dividends were looked upon as extra 
wages and spent as such. In 1903 Col. William Cooper Procter, 
‘grandson of the founder of the business and its present head— 
a live wire at the age of fifty-six, who works sixteen hours. a 
day when he works, and plays sixteen hours a day when he plays, 
and devotes most of his energy to work—determined to exert a 
benevolent pressure up@n his employes to the end that they might 
benefit by their increased incomes. He issued an order that the 
men should not receive any extra money from the firm until 
they had saved a certain fraction of their wages. The plan at 
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that time may be described by the quotation of the following 
paragraph from a message written by Col. Procter to his staff 
of workingmen and women. 

“To every dollar you save we will add $4, until as much 
money as you make in a year has been accumulated: This money 
is then yours. Our only stipulation is that it must be invested 
in the common stock of the company. We expect our stock to 
increase greatly in value. That increase too will be yours. How- 
ever, we will protect you against depreciation. If you should 
ever decide to leave the corapany, and your stock should then 
be below the market price at which you obtained it, we promise 
to return to you in cash that full market price.” 


Workingmen Had Confidence in Management 


By that time the workpeople had full confidence in the man- 
agement and they entered whole-heartedly into the savings 
scheme. The par value of Procter & Gamble common stock is 
$100 a share. It was worth considerably more than par in 1903. 
Today it is quoted as $720 a share. -And before going into the 
workings of the plan as it is operated today this appears to be 
the place for a record of the histories of a few employes who 
went into partnership with Procter & Gamble sixteen years ago 
~ and are still working at the jobs they held then. 

A blacksmith, earning $842.40 a year, in 1903 subscribed to 
stock amounting to his annual wage. Today that blacksmith, 
earning 65 cents an hour—I talked to him at his forge—owns 
free and clear stock valued at $6,286, on which he draws regular 
and profit-sharing dividends. All the cash he ever paid toward 
the purchase was $692.72. The process of accumualtion and 
accretion will be explained further on in this article. 

Another “working capitalist”—as the Procter & Gamble em- 
ployes are: called in Cincinnati—is now a blacksmith foreman 
earning 95 cents an hour. In 1903 he was a blacksmith, earning 
42 cents an hour. He subscribed to twelve shares of stock and 
paid for it in monthly instalments, $1,229.48. After he had paid. 
for the original stock he bought in the open market with money 
withheld from his pay by the firm, according to agreement, eighty- 
three additional shares. He could sell his stock today for $65,- 
000. He owns his home and other real estate, his children have 
been graduated from colleges, and when the time comes for him 
to retire—by agreement with the company—he will receive, in 
addition to his income from his investments, a substantial pen- 
sion. 
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A stenographer who had been with the company for twenty- 
three years, starting at $9.50 a week and now earning $150 a 
month, owns $26,000 worth of stock, for which she has paid, 
out of her wages, $7,000. A salesman who retired a few years 
ago began buying stock through the company back in the early 
nineties. His salary never exceeded $7,000 a year. He lives in 
a mansion in a Cincinnati suburb and is worth $750,000. 


Employes Go to and From Work in Touring Cars 


Walking through the Ivorydale plant one brushes, at inter- 
vals seconds apart, agains men in overalls and women in work- 
ing suits of white duck who are werth from $10,000 to $50,000 
in Procter & Gamble common stocx, which pays dividends 
amounting to about 7 per cent on the market value, or 49 per 
cent on the par value. In this factory are employed fifty-six 
men who have been with the company more than twenty-five 
years. More than half the 3,000 employes are veterans in serv- 
ice. And as for automobiles! Well, for half an hour after the 
quitting whistle blows at Ivorydale the roads leading from that 
suburb are so jammed with all kinds of cars, from Fords to 
Packards, driven by and carrying Procter & Gamble “working 
capitalists” of both sexes, that the innocent wayfarer crosses at 
his own risk. 

The Procter & Gamble cooperative scheme, which has bred 
the “working capitalist” class of employe, functions, as they say 
in the army, through closely related channels, namely, “Profit- 
sharing dividends for employes through stock ownership,” “rep- 
resentation in the Board of Directors,” “Employes’ Conference 
Committee” and “pension and benefit plan”’—each of which I 
shall attempt to bring to the understanding of the reader. 

The prevalent profit-sharing plan was adopted on July 1 of 
this year and is the result of gradual improvement born of ex- 
perience. Profit-sharing dividends applied to the purchase of 
common stock are paid only to employes earning $2,000 a year 
or less. Participation is optional, but nearly all the employes in 
the $2,000-and-under class are enrolled. The plan covers all 
factories and the main and district offices. Salesmen and travel- 
ing representatives are excluded, but they may buy stock with 
money advanced by the company at a low rate of interest and 
deducted from their salaries at stated intervals. Employes earn- 
ing more than $2,000 a year may also buy stock on the same 
terms. 

Any employe earning $2,000 a year or less may participate 
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in the profit-sharing plan on the day employment begins by sign- 
ing an application. The employe agrees to allow the company 
to deduct 5 per cent of his wages each year, this amount to be 
applied toward the payment for a block of stock to the value 
of his yearly wages, no more, no less. 


Application Acted Upon Immediately 


Immediately the employe signs his application and it is fa- 
vorably acted upon by the company, the trustees of the plan, 
three in number, one of whom is an employe in the $2,000-and- 
under class, purchase at the market price and set aside for his 
use such number of one-eighth shares of common stock as can 
_ be obtained for the amount of money nearest to his total wages 
for one year. The company agrees to add to the 5 per cent con- 
tributed by the employe a profit-sharing dividend, which is ap- 
plied to the purchase fund. For the purpose of illustration we 
will take the case of a workman entering the employ of Procter 
& Gamble at a wage approximating $1,200 a year. 

The trustees purchase for his account $1,200 worth of stock 
in one-eighth shares. The company deducts from his wages 
each month one-twelfth of 5 per cent of his yearly earnings— 
in this case $5 a month. The deductions are credited in a pass 
book carried by the workman. 

During the first year the company adds to the fund set 
aside for the purchase of $1,200 worth of stock for this par- 
ticular employe one-twelfth of 10 per cent of his annual earn- 
ings—in this case $10 a month. At the end of the first year the 
employe has contributed $60 and the company has contributed 
$120 toward the purchase of the stock. 

During the second and all succeeding years until the $1,200 
worth of stock is paid for this $1,200-a-year employe continues 
to contribute $5 a month. But the share contributed by the com- 
pany increases with each passing year. In the second year the 
company puts up 11 per cent of the employe’s yearly wage, or 
$132; in the third year 12 per cent, or $144; in the fourth year 
13 per cent, or $156, and increases the contribution by 1 per 
cent each year up to and including the eleventh year, when the 
company is paying toward the stock purchase for this employe 
20 per cent of his yearly wage, or $240. This is the limit of the 
company’s contribution. 


Certificates Given as Money Accumulates 


As the money accumulates to the credit of the employe he 
is given trust certificates for one-eighth shares as fast as the 
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accumulations amount to the value of a one-eighth share. When 
the mutual contributions amount to $1,200 the employe is given 
regular certificates for full shares, worth $1,200 at the market 
quotation. 

While the employe is paying for his stock he receives to 
his credit, in addition to the profit-sharing dividend of from 10 
to 20 per cent a year on his total annual earnings, regular divi- 
dends on the common stock he has paid for. In other words, 
he begins to draw the same dividends that an outside stockholder 
draws just as soon as he accumulates the first one-eighth share, 
and the stock dividends are increased as the stock holdings to 
his credit increase. If he gets a raise in wages while he is pay- 
ing for his stock he must increase his subscription to an amount 
equal to a year’s pay at the increased rate. He continues to cen- 
tribute 5 per cent per month of his increased wages and the 
company contributes from 10 to 20 per cent, depending on the 
year. 

As soon as:this $1,200 employe has to his credit, from his 
contributions and the company’s contributions and the sum of 
$1,200, and he receives his stock certificates, he is through as a 
participant in the profit-sharing plan of buying stock. He can- 
not buy any more with the company sharing as a contributor, 
but in 99 cases out of 100 the employe at the end of his con- 
tribution period has formed the habit of saving 5 per cent of his 
wages each month and he wants to keep on investing in the stock. 

But he continues to draw each year, as long as he holds 
stock equal to his wages for one year, 20 per cent per annum 
from the profit-sharing fund of the company—that is, 20 per 
cent of $1,200, or $240. This is in addition to his stock divi- 
dends of approximately 7 per cent, or $84 a year. His $1,200 
holding of stock nets him $324 a year in cash. He can sell his 
stock if he desires after it is fully paid for, but he must sell it 
to the trustees, and at the moment he sells his profit-sharing divi- 
dend ceases and he is not eligible to begin to participate as a 
contributor again until one year has elapsed. The object of 
this rule is to make every employe who desires 5 participate an 
actual stockholder in the company. 


Employes Who Leave Get Six Per Cent on Money 
If an employe quits or is discharged during the first year 


of participation he gets back the money he has contributed, with 
6 per cent interest. If he quits or is discharged after a year he 


Eastman Kodak Company Furnishes Legal Advice for Its 
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receives in cash the value of the shares he has accumulated with 
the aid of the company at the market value. 

We will assume that this $1,200 a year man, having paid 
up and received his stock, wishes to continue saving—and, by 
the way, if he laid off during his purchase period his rights are 
held for him until he returns to work. He, as a fully paid-up 
stockholder, is entitled to buy additional stock under the savings 
certificate plan. 

The Procter & Ganible Company has found that profit shar- 
ing pays. It furnishes all sorts of recreation for its employes, 
but does not attempt to influence or advise them about their 
private affairs. When they leave the factory grounds they are 
their own bosses. The company is not through with its profit- 
sharing program, and is now working on a scheme to divide 
with employes the annual savings in operation in each depart- 
ment. 

“Working capitalists!” Would there were more of them! 


Employes 


The Eastman Kodak Company has undertaken a legal aid 
service on behalf of its employes. This service will be limited 
to counsel and advice. The drawing of legal papers, or the 
examination of title to real estate, or appearances in court will 
not be undertaken. Furthermore, the matters presented must 
be limited to such as actually affect the employe personally. 
Legal questions which are prompted by curiosity or by the desire 
to aid friends will not be considered. This service is rendered 
without expense to the employe. 


Personnel Developments of the Elliott-Fisher Company 


In writing of the Personnel Department of the Elliott-Fisher 
Company, Mr. W. R. Busch, Manager of the Educational Di- 
vision, furnishes the BULLETIN with the following information : 
This Company now operates a lunch room in a building leased 
for this purpose and equipped with all modern facilities for 
serving lunch to both general office and factory employes, and 
the food is furnished at cost. They have also formulated a 
Sales Manual which has been found to be very valuable in the 
giving of sales education to the field force. Many other devel- 
opments in the personnel field have been perfected and many 
more are in process of being worked out. 
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PROGRESS OF THE LOCAL CHAPTERS 


Pittsburgh, Western New York and New York City Chapters Furnish 
Reports of Their Activities—The Pittsburgh Chapter Is Carrying 
Out a Definite Program as Is the Custom of This Chapter—The 
Various Sections of the New York Chapter Are Getting Under 
Way With Large Attendance and Excellent Enthusiasm—The 
Western New York Chapter Is also Developing Its Program to 
the Satisfaction of Its Large Membership. | 


The Industrial and Public School Relations Section of the 
Pittsburgh Chapter 

The Industrial and Public School Relations Section of the 
Pittsburgh Chapter met in that city on November 6th. The 
following report of the meeting is furnished for the BULLETIN: 

For some time there has been a feeling that industries need 
more information concerning the young people coming into their 
organizations from the public schools. About a year ago, Mr. 
H. W. Hepner, representing the Bureau of Retail Salesmanship 
_ Research, Carnegie Institute of Technology, started an investi- 
gation among employers to secure information regarding the 
subject. The valuable work done by Mr. Hepner during the 
spring of 1919 was supplemented by a committee of the N..A. 
C. S. in October. One hundred letters were sent to selected 
firms and 45 replies were received and tabulated before this 
meeting. In these 45 letters, 52 characteristics were mentioned, 
classified by the committee and presented in the following form: 


PHYSICAL QUALITIES SOCIAL QUALITIES 
Health Social Interests 
INTELLECTUAL QUALITIES Cheerfulness 
Accuracy Courtesy 
Adaptability Tactfulness 
Teachableness Neatness 
Memory Cleanliness 
Common Sense . Leadership 
Sense of Humor Personality ° 
Observation APPLICATION TO WORK 
Originality Industry 
Concentration Energy 
General Knowledge Initiative 
Maturity Aggressiveness (Willingness 


Alertness to Assume Responsibility) 


—— 
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It is obvious that the chances for placing young people 
properly by means of these records will be better than without 


such records. 


\ 
TRADE APPRENTICESHIP SECTION OF THE PITTSBURGH CHAPTER 


The Trade Apprenticeship Section of the Pittsburgh Chap- 
ter met on November 13th. 

The paper of the evening was read by Mr. P. E. Wakefield, 
“A Study of the Problems of Apprentice Training in Smaller 
Shop Units and Plants.” The following is a digest of the paper: 

A review of the available data regarding the methods em- 
ployed in training apprentices discloses the fact that, as a rule, 
this work has been carried to its highest degree of systematic 
development by comparatively large manufacturing corporations. 
In general the following facts apply to these companies: 

1. They are engaged in the production of a definite article 
or line of articles. 

2. In the interests of efficiency, they have applied to the 
fullest practical extent the principles of system, uniformity, 
standardization, and specialization. 

3. A comparatively large number of apprentices are trained. 

4. These apprentices are trained to become specialists. 

In smaller shop units and plants, where the work is of a non- 
manufacturing character, a decided contrast to these conditions 
is found. 

1. The work, instead of being standardized and repetitive, 
is unstandardized and varied. 

2. Only a small number of apprentices are trained. 

3. The object of the training work is to develop all-round 
mechanics. 

Under these circumstances, the ‘iis employed by large 
manufacturing companies in training their apprentices cannot be 
adopted in their entirety by smaller companies, but must be modi- 
fied somewhat. To suit these conditions that are peculiar to 
smaller companies of a non-manufacturing character, the fol- 
lowing are recommended as the items that should be included 
in the apprentice training systems in smaller shop units and 
plants. 

Mr. Coler made some very good comments. Following gen- 
eral comments, eleven items suggested by Mr. Wakefield as a 
basis for small Shop Schools were adopted: 

1. Director, who has complete charge of training of the 
apprentices, giving part time or full time according to the need. 
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2. Shop Training Section, where production can be subordi- 
nated to instruction, but with the understanding that all the work 
in the section should be production work. 

3. Definite Schedule of shop work and transfers. 

4. Four hours a week of Class Room Instruction. 

5. Class Room, instruction should include in four years the 
following subjects: 


a. “Shop Drawing— Blue Print Reading 
. Freehand Sketching 
. Mechanical Drawing 
Mechanics 

Physics 

Shop Practice 
English 

Shop Economics 

. Shop Talks 


b. Shop Problems— 


c. General— 


6. Instruction Sheets, and a large amount of individual in- 
struction. 

7. Entrance Requirements that will admit only boys of six- 
teen years or over, of good physique, and with the equivalent 
of a grammar school education. 

8. Probationary Period of three months. 

9. Systematic Progress Records. 

10. Promotion and Rates of Pay, according to merit. 

11. Payment of a Bonus upon completion of the course. 
Granting of a Certificate upon graduation. Advancement to 
Journeyman Rate, according to a schedule previously agreed upon. 


UNSKILLED LABOR AND AMERICANIZATION SECTION OF THE 
PITTSBURGH LOCAL CHAPTER 


The Unskilled Labor and Americanization Section of the 
Pittsburgh Chapter met on November 20th. 

Mr. J. E. Banks, Chairman, reported for the committee a 
pian of Americanization for Pittsburgh industries. This report 
contains seven specific recommendations which the committee 
offers as covering a program of Americanization for the district. 

Mr. Banks reported his meeting with Mr. Diggs, Chair- 
man, Committee on Americanization of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. The Chamber is preparing an extensive program for 
carrying on Americanization work in the district. There is a 
possibility of cooperation between the Chamber, the Board of 
Education, and The National Association of Corporation Schools 
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which would lead to a well organized and extensive program 
being carried ont in the district. 

Mr. Houghton, of the Pittsburgh Public Schools, outlined 
the program which is being carried out by the Public Schools. 
His remarks were illustrated by lantern slides showing actual 
work being done. Thirty-seven Night Schools are being oper- 
ated at the present time; thirty of these conduct classes in Eng- 
lish and Americanization for foreign-born men. 

Report of Committee on Plan of Americanization for Pitts- 
burgh Industries: 

1. The encouragement by each industry of attendance on 
the.evening classes of Public School, when these are conveniently 
located. 

Reports of attendance to be made for each session, and 
complete reports of advancement, interest, bearing, etc., to be 
made at stated intervals. 

2. For industries not conveniently located to Public Schools, 
or whose employes live at varying distances from the plant, the 
providing by each industry of room, equipment, and maintenance 
for teaching purposes, the instruction to be done by teachers 
provided by Public School. 

3. When the Public School is not equipped for the purpose, 
or when for any reason it is preferred, the entire provision to 
be made by industry for school work among its foreign-born. 

4. It is recognized that in the teaching of English the Pub- 
lic School can care for the general vocabulary requisites for the 
foreign-born, but that the special vocabulary and its application 
must be given in instruction by the industry itself. It is ex- 
pected that the Public School will meet the needs of the em- 
ployes in regards to civics, history, and arithmetic. 

5. It will be requested of each industry adopting this plan 
in any way to make careful comparison by record of a certain 
number each of employes attending school and those not doing 
so. The items of comparison desired are: Accident Record, 
Turnover, Change in Rate, Loyalty. 

6. The term Americanization covers also other matters than 
the teaching of English. As far as seems advisable, attention 
will »e drawn to these: information sought as to present activi- 
ties, and suggestions offered for extension and cooperation. 

7. The Chairman and members of this section of the Pitts- 
burgh Chapter will undertake to bring this plan for a decision 
before the leading industries of the Pittsburgh district. This 
will be done by personal visit, by letter and by circular. 
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The Pittsburgh Board of Education will provide teachers 
for this work in industrial plants within city limits. The Ameri- 
canization program is considered of first importance in connec- 
tion with the Public Night School program. 

The Central Board of Education at Harrisburg is at present 
outlining an arrangement whereby teachers will be supplied to 
the various industries carrying on Americanization work in Alle- 
gheny County. Approximately 22% of all immigration in the 
United States finds its way into Pennsylvania, Sixty per cent 
of the foreign-born in the State are located in Allegheny County. 

A Teachers’ Training School for those interested in teach- 
ing the foreign-born is conducted from 10:30 A.M. to 12:30 ; 
P.M. on Saturday, Room No. 210, State Hall, University of 
Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Houghton will submit a list of approved texts and other 
information regarding Americanization work to be sent out with 
these minutes. 

Mr. P. E. Wakefield, Chairman of the Pittsburgh Chapter 
of The National Association of Corporation Schools, read a 
paper on the “Duquesne Plan for Americanization Work.” 


EMPLOYMENT PLANS SECTION OF THE PITTSBURGH LOCAL CHAPTER 


Mr. James Hemphill read a paper on “The Employment 
Department in the Steel Industry.” He gave a very compre- 
hensive outline of employment work as it is’ carried on in the 
steel industry. He explained the value of a personal interview 
for all applicants. He also told of the advantages of an ade- 
quate follow-up system for new employes and gave it as his 
opinion the employment department should have something to 
do with promotions, transfers and discharges. In the case of 
discharge he gave it as his opinion the employment manager 
should have final voice in the matter. 

The paper was well presented and brought about a general 
discussion by the members present on the question of Trade 
Tests, Follow-Up Systems, Transfers, Promotions, Discharges ; 
also Labor Turnover Analysis. 


The Fifth Meeting of the Western New York Chapter 

Mr. W. R. Heath, Vice-President of the Larkin Company, 
a charter member of our Association and one of our most active 
workers, presided at the fifth meeting of the Western New York 
Chapter, which was held in the Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing at Buffalo on November 20th. The Executive Committee 
has decided that future Chapter meetings will be held at the 
\ 
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Buffalo Chamber of Commerce unless some industry, school or 
philanthropic society extends an invitation. The presiding offi- 
cer took occasion to praise the women for their attendance and 
interest in the work of the Chapter, urging the men to be more 
active, lest the women outnumber them and rule the Chapter. 

Mr. Joseph O. Murphy, Chief Probation Officer of Erie 
County, spoke on the “Child in Industry and the Need for His 
Preparation.” Mr. Murphy read some of the reports he had 
made for the Associated Manufacturers of this state on this 
timely .subject. He also discussed the new compulsory educa- 
tion law which will go into effect next September. 

Mr. J. F. Foster spoke on the work vocational schools are 
doing, and Mr. Shapleigh and Mr. Wing, other educators who 
were present, also discussed the activities of the vocational 
schools. Round Table discussions followed the business session 
and were well attended. 


New York Chapter Studies Finger Print Systems 


The Employment Plan Section of the New York Chapter, 
of which Section Mr. F. P. Pitzer, of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, is Chairman, held its first meeting at the building 
of the Consolidated Gas Company of New York City on Friday, 
November 28th. The meeting was held at 3:00 P.M. Profes- 
sor Charles O. Tittle, of New York University, was the speaker, 
and his subject was finger prints. Professor Tittle has had a 
broad experience with finger print systems, having served both 
during the war and in connection with the courts of New York. 
A goodly number turned out and the meeting developed into a 
round table, which did not break up until the subject had been 
thoroughly discussed, with special reference to the use of finger 
prints by industrial and commercial institutions. 

The second meeting of the Employment’ Section of the New 
York Chapter was held on December 11th. Mr. F. P. Pitzer, 
Chairman of the Committee, presided. The meeting room of the 
New York Edison Company, where the session was held, was 
filled to overflowing. Mr. A. W. Dippy, Manager of the Service 
Division of the International Committee of the Y. M. C. A., 
was the speaker, and his topic, “How I Get the Most Out of 
My Stenographers and Typists,” was well presented. The meet- 
ing resolved itself into a round table, and there was earnest 
discussion. The Employment Section of the New York Chap- 
ter is now well inaugurated and the attendance is increasing as 
the program of the Chapter is developed. 
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EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY ESTAB- 
LISHES A SYSTEM OF PROFICIENCY CHARTS 


This Company Has Developed a New Plan for Checking the Pro- 
ficiency of Employes in the Production Department Based on 
Varying Elements Which Enables the Management to Check 
the Value of Each Employe. This Information is Published in 
the Bulletin for the Benefit of Other Members of Our Association 
Who May Be Interested in the Plan. 


The Eastern Manufacturing Company, manufacturers of 
paper, with plants at South Brewer, Me., and other points in 
Maine, has worked out a system of Proficiency Charts which is 
attracting considerable attention. Mr. William E. Mealing, in 
charge of the system, furnishes the BULLETIN the following 
information : 


“The Proficiency Charts are an accumulation of information, 
results of which are expressed in terms of points and _per- 
centages. 

Such important items as Production, Quality, Lost Time, 
Absentees, etc., are shown upon the charts, each item being 
apportioned a certain number of points according to its value, 
the whole totaling to 100 points, or 100%. 

Take, for instance, our paper machines. The important 
items there are Production, Bonus, Lost Time, Weight Bonus, 
Formation, Finish, Test and Tear, Cleanliness, Shrinkage, Care 
and Accuracy and Absentees. Now, presume that we appor- 
tion 100 points on all of these items, according to the following 
values : 

Production Bonus, 15 points; Lost Time, 15 points; Weight 
Bonus, 10 points; Formation, 10 points; Finish, 10 points; Test 
and Tear, 10 points; Cleanliness, 5 points; Shrinkage, 5 points; 
Care and Accuracy, 10 points; Absentees, 10 points. 

If perfection is reached on all ten of these items, 100 points, 
or 100%, is allowed. Therefore, the imperfection or inefficiency 
of results obtained under any or all items is expressed in the 
number of points received. 

If there are three crews to a machine, each crew working 
on 8-hour shifts, comparisons can be made by crews. If there is 
more than one machine, comparisons can be made by crews and 
by machines. 

The amount of work a crew has performed, the quality or 
accuracy of that work, the diligence and attention to duty and 
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the interest exhibited in the job, are all expressed in the number 
of points received. 

The same thing applies to the departments where individuals 
work separately instead of in crews or gangs. The comparative 
feature is there and enables a man to see at a glance every week 
the results he and his fellow workers have obtained. 

The man who drags along each week with 60 or 70 points, 
while the man near to him rolls up 80 or 90 or perhaps more, 
will, if he has a spark of pride, tighten up his belt and go to it 
to equal the other fellow’s score during the following weeks. 

Then there is the department feature ; that is, comparing one 
'. department with another. Where there are several such depart- 
ments a league can be formed, the standing of each department in 
comparison with the other departments expressed in percentages 
in the same manner as the baseball league standings. This added 
feature is exceedingly: interesting. 

The whole idea from start to finish wins interest and en- 
thusiasm. It creates an interest in the job and in the mill. 

In sport men compete with one another and their ability is 
expressed in most cases in a score of points and percentages. 
This is true of foot races, tennis, football, baseball, and other 
sports. What interest could there possibly be in such competi- 
tions unless ‘points’ of supremacy were included? 

What is true in sport should be true in industrial life. Any- 
. thing that will focus a man’s attention to his job and enable him 
to obtain a reasonable production with care and accuracy is surely 
an investment that cannot be measured in terms of dollars and 
cents. 

The Proficiency Charts will accomplish this, providing that: 
First, correct values are established. Second, that a system of 
accurate and practical information is established. 

Inaccuyacy and theory will do more to kill interest than 
any one thing. Therefore, accurate information that expresses 
practical facts is a factor that is absolutely essential. 

These charts are at present in their infancy. We expect 
within a few months to have them in tiptop shape.” 


Further information was requested as to bonuses paid on 
high ratings secured by employes. The following additional in- 
formation on this point was furnished by Mr. Mealing: 


“We are not paying bonuses on high ratings secured on the 
Proficiency Charts. We feel that if we can ‘put across’ the 
Proficiency Charts without the idea of money entering into them 
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at all, that their success will be definitely assured if later on 
we do decide to allow bonuses or prizes to enter into the idea. 

At our mill we have a bonus system at present. Therefore, 
the production bonus as referred to in my first letter to you, of 
course, does not apply to any bonus earned because of high 
ratings on the Proficiency Charts. 

In other words, there is an allowable time for every job 
that is done, and for every order that is handled, and if the 
employe completes the job within the allowable time he receives 
a bonus. By looking at these charts we can tell every week in 
comparison with the previous weeks how well he is progressing 
in the earning of his bonuses. 

You, of course, understand that when a man earns all of his 
bonuses, he is getting out the maximum production required.” 


Determining the Problem of Better Homes for the, Workers 


One of the most pronounced remedies for unduly large 
labor turnover on the part of industrial institutions is better 
housing conditions for the workers. No movement has gained 
a greater momentum than has this one. The development is not 
local or peculiar to any particular section, but is progressing 
constructively in practically every section of the United States 
where the problem exists. The acute shortage of satisfactory 
homes produced by the lack of building activities during the 
World War makes this problem acute. In the November BULLE- 
TIN the housing plans of the National City Bank of New York 
were given that the information might be available to all of our 
members who have this problem to solve. Further attention 
will be given to details of plans that have been found successful, 
possibly resulting in a special article in the BULLETIN, or, if the 
information will warrant it, in a Special or Confidential Report. 


Activities of the Committee on Unskilled Labor and 
Americanization 


Mr. J. E. Banks, Chairman of the Sub-Committee on Un- 
skilled Labor and Americanization, forwards to the BULLETIN 
minutes of a meeting of his Committee which was held in St. 
Louis in November. It is of interest to note that in attendance 
at this meeting were representatives of many industries which 
have not as yet taken membership in our Association. Mr. Banks 
is hopeful, however, that, through acquainting the representatives 
of these large industrial institutions with the value of the work 
that our Association is doing, our membership will be materially 
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increased. Mr. Arthur Morey, Manager of the Commonwealth 
Steel Company, was in attendance at the meeting, and is helping 
to make the Americanization program more effective in St. Louis 
and vicinity. It was he who suggested the adoption of a uniform 
policy in order to prevent the men from going from one plant 
to another on account of having to attend school. Representa- 
tives from each of the companies who were present agreed to 
encourage the school idea and to put forth every effort to build 
up classes to teach foreigners. During the meeting Mr. Banks 
gave the following suggestion for a definition of Americaniza- 
tion: “It is a process of assimilating the foreign-born into Ameri- 
can standards of material, mental, and spiritual life. It should 
endeavor to retain and develop the best native qualities of the 
various races of the foreign-born, to the end that the life of 
America may be enriched.” 


Substituting Psychological Tests for Entrance Examinations 
to Colleges 


With the opening of the school year many of the leading 
universities of the United States have adopted psychological tests 
in lieu of the old form of examinations required of students. 

More than half of the applicants for this year’s class at Co- 
lumbia and all the students at New York University chose the 
new method, which is said to determine exactly their fitness for 
entering, and prevents students from “cramming” for the entrance 
examination. 

The method consists of mental tests of alertness, efficiency 
and brain power. It is in use now in Rutgers, Brown, University 
of Pennsylvania, Mercer, South Carolina, Kansas, South Dakota, 
Utah, University of Wyoming and the University of Tasmania, 
New Zealand. The tests were devised by Prof. E. L. Thorn- 
dyke, formerly in charge of the psychological and mental tests in 
the United States army. They consist of thirty sets of questions 
or propositions requiring quick answers. 


Educating the Alien into American Citizenship 


Accounts are appearing in many of the house organs pub- 
lished by our Class “A” member companies of graduating classes 
in Americanization courses. In many of these publications pho- 
tographs of the classes appear. The movement to develop alien 
employes into good American citizens is largely an educational 
problem. 
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BOOKS WHICH MAY INTEREST OUR MEMBERS 


Office Training and Standards, by Frank C. McClelland. Pub- 
lished by the A. W. Shaw Company, Chicago. Price, 
$4.00. If used as a text, however, a liberal discount is 
given on quantity orders. 


The A. W. Shaw Company is well known to all our readers 
as the publishers of System and other helpful magazines and 
as the source of many books which have proven helpful in de- 
veloping industrial and commercial activities. This book is some- 
what general in character, or perhaps more properly speaking, 
covers a broad range of subjects, including the development of 
the office, handling correspondence, stenographic work and stand- 
ards, office reference books, the best use of the telephone and 
telegraph, and information on filing. The book also considers 
the purchasing and sales departments, and takes up the handling 
of orders, shipping problems and tlie accounting department. 
The activities of the treasurer’s office are also reviewed, as are 
also the duties of the manager. Employment is reviewed and 
personality in business treated. It will thus be seen that the 
book is not so much a treatise of office methods and standards 


as it is a general discussion of all problems which relate to the 
office. ‘ 


Aces for Industry, by Rufus Steele. Published by the Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston. Price, $1.00. 

The book is a narrative story of the training idea in Ameri- 
can industrial and commercial life. It is an interesting book, 
and the object of the author evidently is to bring, in a pleasing 
manner, to the attention of industrial executives the need and 
the advantages of training to secure efficiency in operation. 


The Shop Committee—a hand-book for employer and employe— 
by William Leavitt Stoddard. Published by Macmillan 
Company. Price, $1.25. 

This book contains a statement of the essential principles 
and facts of the shop committee system, what it is and how it 
works. During the war the author was administrator for the 
National War Labor Board, and in this capacity developed shop 
committee systems in several large industrial plants. In this 
book he tells in detail of the introduction, operation and the re- 
sults which he attained under the shop committee plan. It is a 
timely book and deals with a subject that is receiving very careful 
consideration on the part of industrial executives. 
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A Survey of Commercial Education in the Public High Schools 
of the United States, by Leverett S. Lyon. Issued by 
the University of Chicago. 


This monograph is what its name indicates, “a survey of 
the commercial education that is now being carried on in the 
high schools of the United States.” The document is of greatest 
value to those of our member companies who are cooperating 
with the high schools of their cities in carrying on their educa- 
tional and training activities. The price of the publication is 
not given, but can undoubtedly be secured from the University 
of Chicago. ; 


Goodyear Offers Course for Apprentices 


Boys who wish to learn the machinist trade are now being 
offered an up-to-date apprentice course by the Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company. 

This course is very similar to the courses offered in the 
best technical schools of the country and covers a period of 
three years. Shop practice, physical training and school work 
are some of the special features. 

First consideration will be given to applicants who have 
had some high school training and whose parents are working 
at Goodyear. Boys must be between the ages of sixteen and 
eighteen years. 


Continuous Service Record of Employes of the Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company 


The Westinghouse Air Brake Company is proud of its “old 
timers.” In a recent issue c* the Wabco News, the house organ 
of that Company, appears a list of twenty-one employes who 
have been continuously in the service, some of them having 
formed their connection with the Company as far back as 1870, 
and all of them not later than 1881. 


The Employes of General Electric Company Raise Prize 
Pumpkins 


Some of the employes of the Pittsfield Plant of the General 
Electric Company are considerable experts as farmers. Current 
News, the house organ of this plant, records a recent farming 
exhibit comparable to a county fair, and the photographs of the 
vegetable and canning exhibits indicate that the prize pumpkin 
and other exhibits would have done credit to even the best of 
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county fairs. Already plans have been formulated to hold a 
much larger exhibit next year. Such activities materially en- 
courage gardens and also reduce the cost of living. 


Mr. Hall Becomes Vice-President of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company in Charge of Personnel Activities 


Mr. E. H. Hall, formerly Vice-President of the New Eng- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Company, has been elected Vice- 
President of the American Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
and placed in charge of the personnel activities of the Company. 


Detroit Has Planned an Ambitious Industrial Educational 
Program 


Superintendent of Schools Frank Cody has planned an am- 
bitious educational program for Detroit, Michigan, the main fea- 
ture of which is the teaching and training of Detroit’s population 
of foreign birth, especially the children. Classes are to be es- 
tablished in twenty of the largest industrial plants of the city 
for the instruction of men workers whose grasp of the language 
and institutional development of this country is deficient, but 
gradually the work will be extended to the mothers of Detroit’s 
great mass of foreign-speaking child population. 


DIRECTORY OF LOCAL CHAPTERS 


Chicago Chapter 
W./S. MacAr 


I. B. SHoup, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
East Pittsbu 
a. 


Western New York Chapter 
James H. Ranp, Chairman. 
The Rand Company, North 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 
H. E. Purrer, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 
Larkin Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
New York City Chapter 
A. S. Donatpson, Chairman. 
R. H. Macy & Company. 
Ketiy, Secretary-Treas- 


The. York Edison Com- 
pany. 


CHAIRMEN AND DUTIES OF SUB-COMMITTEES 


THUR, Chairman. 
Armour and Company. 
Secretary-Treas- 


Loan & Trust Co. 
Philadelphia Chapter 
Mont H. Wricut, Chairman. 

Johan B. Stetson Co. 

Manton R. Kunz, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co., 
York Road and Luzerne St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

h 
AKEFIELD, 

Steel Du- 

quesne, Pa. 


Survey and Recommendation 
Mr. R. G. Ropxey, Chairman. 
The Chase National Bank, New 
York, N. Y. 
Duties: 
To report on new movements 


vital to the Association and 
make recommendations of such 
new committee work as should 
be undertaken. 
Public Education 
Mr. C. E. SHaw, Chairman. 
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Dennison Manufacturing Co., 
Framingham, Mass. 
Duties: 

To determine the relative merits 
of special and general training 
in the Public Schools as prepa- 
ration for business life. 


Health Education 

Dr. F. S. Crum, Chairman. 

The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America, Newark, N. J. 
Duties: 

a. To collect further data as to 
the chief causes of industrial 
illness and their prevention. 

b. To show the rational limits to 
health work in industrial es- 
tablishments. 

c. To determine the _ relative 
values of different means of 
health and safety education. 


The Application of Psychological 
Tests and Rating Scales in 
Industry 

Dr. H. C. Linx, Chairman. 

United States Rubber Co., New 
Haven, Conn. 

Duties: 

a. To show what specific methods 
and tests have proven of 
value. 

b. To state the psychological 
bases for employment tests, 
as an aid to their further 
extension and use, and to in- 
clude a rating scale. 

Job Analysis 

Mr. Harry A. Hopr, Chairman. 

Federal Reserve Bank, New 
York City. 

Duties: 

a. To show successful methods 
and what they have accom- 
plished. 

b.'To suggest rational methods 
of procedure in anlayzing 
jobs of different character. 

Employment 

Mr. Jonn C. Bower, Chairman. 

Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Duties: 
To show the complete organiza- 
tion of an employment depart- 
ment with reference to train- 
ing, safety and health activities 
and the relation of all of these 
to production, accounting, and 
marketing. 
Employe Representation in Man- 
agement 
Dr. Lee Gattoway, Chairman. 


New York University, New 
York City. 
Duties: 

a. To study the needs for and 
the present plans of employe 
representation in manage- 
ment. 

b. To study the relative merits of 
various schemes for adjusting 
industrial relations. 


Labor Turnover 

Mr. Burr A. Rosinson, Chair- 
man. 

United States Rubber Com- 
pany, New York City. 
Duties: 

a. To study the causes and the 
means for reducing labor 
turnover. 

b. To analyze the disturbing ele- 
ments in industrial employ- 
ment and suggest means for 
neutralizing them. For ex- 
ample, in the various plants 
of one of the large industrial 
corporations where labor 
conditions are practically uni- 
form, the per cent of turnover 
varies from 85% to 300% in 
different cities. There must 
be other conditions affecting 
labor turnover than hours, 
wages, and working condi- 
tions of the institution. 

Marketing 
Mr. McLeop, Chairman. 
The Carnegie Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Duties: 

a. To continue the study of the 
vital factors in marketing 
and the elements of efficiency 
lacking in present methods. 

b. Successful methods of training 
for marketing in typical in- 
dustries. 

c. The basis for training in im- 
portant branches of market- 
ing. For example, the dis- 
cussion of E. St. Elmo Lewis 
at the Buffalo Convention. 

Office Work Training 
Miss Harriet F. BAxker, Chair- 


man. 
The New York Edison Co., 
New York City. 
Duties: 
a. To show the results of repre- 
sentative office work schools. 
b. To show types of training 
adapted to small offices. 
c. To suggest ways for develop- 
ing into trainers those direct- 
ing office workers. 
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Executive Training 
Dr. E. B. Gow1n, Chairman. 
New York University, 
York City. 
Duties: 

a. To continue the study of meth- 
ods for selecting and training 
men for executive positions. 

b. To analyze the requirements 
for executive leadership and 
suggest means for developing 
such qualities in employes. 

c. To make an intensive study of 
the value of company confer- 
ences. 

Technical Training 
Mr. G. H. Prerr, Chairman. 
General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 


Duties: 

a. To suggest a practical working 
plan for a committee on Edu- 
cational Relations with Col- 
leges. 

b. To recommend standard forms 
for recording the qualifica- 
tions of college graduates. 

c. To suggest plans for a Central 
Bureau for the placing of col- 
lege graduates in industry. 


Trade Apprenticeshi 
Mr. E. E. 4 


New 


SHELDON, General 
Chairman. 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons, Chi- 
cago, IIl. 
Duties: 


a. Some sort of admonition in re- 
gard to keeping up of stand- 
ards and not shortening the 
term of apprenticeship. 

b. A study of the apprenticeship 
laws of such states as have 
formulated laws. 

c. The recommendation of a 
sound system for the teach- 
ing of industrial economics. 

Section I—Manufacturing 
Mr. R. F. Carey, Chairman. 
Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, 
Lester, Pa. 
Duties: 

a. To study the problem of stand- 
ardizing apprentice instruc- 
tion in various trades. 

b. To study the value of introduc- 
ing special subjects (other 
than those directly related to 
the trade) into the school 
program. 

c. To show the relative merits of 
instruction with and without 
a training room. 


Section II—Steel and Iron and 
Plant Maintenance 

Mr. C. E. Strait, Chairman. 

American Rolling Mill. Co., 
Middletown, Ohio. 
Duties: 

a. To describe successful appren- 
tice courses in various indus- 
tries. 

b. To study the problem of ap- 
prenticeship in smaller shop 
units and plants. 

Skilled and Semi-Skilled Labor 

Dr. A. J. Beatty, Chairman. 
American Rolling Mill Co., 

Middletown, Ohio. 
Duties: 

To recommend a program for the 
developing of skilled and semi- 
skilled workers other than 
through apprenticeship. 

Unskilled Labor and American- 
ization 

Mr. J. E. Banxs, Chairman. 

The American Bridge Co., Am- 
bridge, Pa. 
Duties: 

a. To determine the feasibility of 
using English exclusively in 
industrial plants. 

b. To investigate the desirability 
of citizenship as a basis for 
employment or promotion. 

c. To determine further the actu- 
al results of Americanization 
work among corporations. 

d. To make clear definition of the 
meaning of the term Ameri- 
canization. 

e. To make a digest of the work 
of large corporations along 
these lines. : 

f. A suggestion of the possibility 
of testing the results of ef- 
forts along these lines by a 
comparison of two selected 
groups the one with, the other 
without help along the path 
of Americanization. 

Profit Sharing and Allied Thrift 
Plans 

Mr. L. S. Bitner, Chairman. 

Procter and Gamble Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
Duties: 

To study all means which can be 
employed by a corporation to 
encourage thrift. 

Training for Foreign Commerce 

Me. A. L. Brttincstey, Chairman. 

National City Bank of New 
York, New York City. 
Duties: 

To formulate and outline funda- 

mentals of the subject. 
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Class “A” Members 


Acueson-Grapuite Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y........ E, DUNLAP 
ALuMiInuM Manuractures, Inc., Detroit, Mich. Boyp FIsHER 
MERICAN c Myron S. 

American Brivce Company, Pittsburgh, E. Banxs 
AMERICAN . H. Renton 
AMERICAN | L. L. Parx 
AMERICAN Cuartes R. Hoox 
American Sates Boox Co., Lrp., Niagara Falls, N. Y WALTER GREIG 
AMERICAN SHEET AND Prate ComPany, UNTER 
AMERICAN . W.. Waterson 
American Tuse & Stampinc Company, Bridgeport, Conn....... C. Mayo 


Pa. eee eee eee R, 
Tue Bitton Macutne Toot Company, Bridgeport, Conn.......Mr. 
Tue Bricuton Mitts, Passaic, N. J. MR, 
Brivcerort Brass Company, Bridgeport, 
Brooxtyn Epison Company, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y.......--.+++MR. 
Burroucus Appinc Macuine Co,, Detroit, Mich............++MR. 
CaRNEGIE STEEL Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. MR, JOHN McLeop 
Tue Cuase Nationa, Banx, New York, N. Y. Ropert G, RopKey 
CINCINNATI Macuine Company, Oakley, Cincinnati...Mr. Frepn A. GEIER 
THe CLEVELAND-CLirrs Iron Company, Ishpeming, Mich......Mr. W. H. Movutton 
CotumBia Steet & SHarttnc Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.........Mr. E. L. Parker 
Epison Company, 72 W. Adams St., Chicago, 


z 


5 
3 
4 


Ams 


ComMonweALTH Steet Company, St. Louis, Mo...............MR. 
ConsotipaTep Gas Co. or N. Y., 4 Irving Place, New York City. Mr. 
Tue Crocker-WHEELER Company, Ampere, New Jersey .......Mr. 
THe Curtis CoMPANrES, Inc., Clinton, 
Deere & Company, Moline, 


. FENSTEMACHER 
. WHEELER 
. D. PERRIN 

. P. WesstTer 


Dennison Manuracturine Co., Framingham, Mass..........-Mr. C. SHaw 
Manuracrurinc Co., Mishawaka, Metvitte W. Mix 
Henry L. Donerty & Company, 60 Wall St., New York, N. Y..Mr. L. Fup 

R. R. Donnettey & Sons Company, Plymouth Place, cor. Polk, 

Chicago, Ill. Mn. T, E. DonnELLEY 
Tue Dow Cuemicat Company, Midland, Mic L. G. Morrety 
E. I. puPont pe Nemours & €o., Wilmington, Delaware......Mayor F. O. WuitLock 
DurHam Hostery Mitts, Durham, N. Mrs. W. W. SHaw 
Eastern Manuracturinc Company, Bangor, Me..............MR. K. Hatr1etp 
Company, Harrisburg, Pa. ............ Mr. W. R. Buscu 
Lire Assurance Soctety, New York, N. Y.........Mr. F. P. Pitzer 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., New York, N. V......ce0ceeeeeMr. Epwin,S. Marstow 
FeperaL Reserve Bank or Curicaco, Chicago, Ill............... Mrs. S. A. Suoop 


FeperaL Reserve Bank or New York, New York City........Mr. H. A. Horr 
Fets & Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Maurice Fers 


GeneraL Motors Corporations, Detroit, Mich..............-..Mr. H. H. Rice 
Goopman Manuracturinc Company, Chicago, A. B. BEnepict 
Tue B. F. Goopricn Co., Akron, Ohio B, N. Rowrer 
Tue Goopyzar Tire & Russer Company, Akron, Ohio.........Mr. H. S. CRAIGMILE 
W. R. Grace & Co., New York, N. Y.......cc-cccececceseeseeeMrn. Paut C. Hortsr 
Tue Graton & Knicut Manuracturinc Co., Worcester, Mass...Mr. T. C. Greene i; 
Tue Great Western Sucar Company, Denver, Colo............ r. H. W. DaHLagrG = 
HasrrsHaw Exzcrric Caste Company, Inc., Yonkers, N. Y..... Mr. J. W. SuHrReve 
H. J. Heinz Company, Pittsburgh, Mr. Howarp Heinz 
Hewitt Rurser Company, Buffalo, N. Mr. H. H. Hewitt 
Grorce A. Hormet anp Company, Austin, Minn............... Mr. Jay C. Hormet 
— Horne Company, Penn, & 5th Aves., Pittsburgh, Pa..... Mr. H. M. Puirer 

yatt Division, GENERAL Motors Corporation, New- 

Ne J. r. H. E. K’Bure 

Steet Co., Chicago, Mr. T. W. ROBINSON 
Rosert H. Incersott & Bro., New York Miss Dorritt Osann 


INTERNATIONAL Drspitays Co., Cleveland, A. T. FiscHer 
INTERNATIONAL Harvester COMPANY oF New Jersey, Chicago, 


, Anprew H., Co., 141 East 25th St., New York. N. ¥Y..Mr. Tames S. Hepczs 
Kors Rrotuers. Irving Place and 16th St., New York City....Mr. Watpemar Kops 
Ss. Kresce Company, Detroit, Mich. Frank J. CAMPBELL 
Kutiman, Satz Company, San Francisco, Cal.............Mr. H. D. 
Larxix Company, Buffalo, R. 
Litty & Company, Indianapolis, --Mr. Cras. T. Lynn 
Loomis anp Hart Furniture Company, Chattanooga, Tenn.....Mr. R. H. 
Joun Lucas & Company, Inc., Philadelphia, ALFRED V. Bowzn 
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— RMOUR & COMPANY, Chicago, MR, RTHUR 
Tue ATLANTIC Rerininc Company, Philadelphia, Pa...........MR. 
Tue Bert TerepHonge Company oF PEennsytvania. Philadelphia 
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Class A Members—Continued 


WILLIAM H. Lupen, Reading, Pa. A, N, Bopry 
Luxens Steet Company, Coatesville, Me, Cuas, L. Houston 
Macy & Co., New York, N IRE A. S. Donapsoy 

Tuomas Mappock’s Sons Company, Trenton, O. C, 

Tue Mercuants’ Loan anp Trust Company, Chicago, Ill,......Mr. C. E. Esrzs 

Mesta Macuineg Company, Pa, MR, F. Harris 

Merrorotitan Live Insurance Co., New York, N. Leg FRANKEL 

Tue Mipvate STEEL anp Orpnance Co., Philadelphia, Pa,....Me. E. S. Cosaucm 

MontcGomery Warp & Co., Chicago, R, D, 

Tux Mountain States & Co., Denver, 

Nationa, Recrster Co,,- Dayton, Me. H. G, 
Tus Nationa, City or New York, New York City.....Mr. Atren L. Biriincstey 
NationaL Company, Pittsburgh, TAYLOR ALLDERDICE 
New. Enctanp & Company, Ms. E. W. Lo 

Newrort News Surpsuitpinc & Dry Dock Co., Newport News, : 

Tuz_New Yorx Epison Company, Irving Place and 15th St., 

New York TELEPHONE MR, E. G, ANDERSON 
Norpyxe & Marmon Co., Indianapolis, Mr. Hat L. Purpy’ 
North Tonawanpa Musicat Instrument Works, No. Tona- 

Nouwnnatty Co. (THe), Atlanta, Georgia MR. W. F. Ison 
Onzrpa CommunITY, nei MR, THEODORE H. SKINNER 
Erevator Company, 11th Ave. and 26th St., N. Y. City 
Pacxarp Motor Car Company, Detroit, F, L, Janpron 
Tue Prortes Gas Licur & Coxe Co., Peoples Gas Bldg., Michi-. 

gan Boulevard, Chicago, Illi... O. E. Norman 

Rapip Transit Co., Philadelphia, M. R, 

Iron Worxs Company, Meadville; W. C. 

Puorentx Murtvat Lire Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn,..Mr. C. E. Jounston 

Tue Prerce Arrow Moror Car Co., Buffalo, N. R. F. Coreman 

PirtssurcH Iron & Steet Founprizs Company, Pittsburgh, Pa..Mr. C, B. Goutp 

Pirtssurcn Rattways Company, Pittsburgh, Ceci. G, Rice 

Porice DeparTMENT—CITY OF New Yorx, 240 Center St., New 

Pratr & Co., Hartford, Me, E, E, Fowrer 

Pressep Steet Car Company, Pittsburgh, Pa..... Ma. J. B. Riper 

Tue Procter & Gamate Co., Cincinnati, MR, S. Birnzr 

Insurance Company Or Awmenrrca, Newark, 


Tue Pustic Service Corporation or N. J., Newark, N. J......Mr. on L. Conover 
Tur Company, North Tonawanda, N. MR. JAMES H. RAND 
W. T. Rawtetcn Company, Freeport, Ill. ....... W. T. RAWLEIGH 
Tue Repustic Iron & Steet Company, Youngstown, Ohio.....Mr. E. R. Rosz 

Tue H: M. Rowe Company, Baltimore, H. Rows 

F. S. Royster Guano Company, Royster Bldg., Norfolk, Va....Mr. G. M. Scuuttz 


Tue Huser Co., West Hoboken, N, J.........Mr. H. Rusgce, Jr. 
Szrvice Motor Truck Company, Wabash, Indiana............Mr. Paut Moore 
Suerarp Execrratrc Crans & Horst Company, Montour Falls, 
. W. Suita t. 
Tue Sotvay Process Company, N. E.R. Bunn 
Sournern Bett Terernons TetecraPn ComPany, 
SoutHwestern Bert System, St. Louis, Mo........Mr. H. D. McBrivz 
Tue Serrerta Company, Inc., Niagara Falls, N. W. W. Kiwcarp 
3 Stanparp Ort Company oF Cattrornia, San Francisco, Cal.....Mr. R. C. Warnzr 
oun B. Srerson Company, Philadelphia, Mont H. Waicut 
TRAWBRIDGE & CuoTHizr, Market, Eighth and. Filbert * 
Philadel hia, Pa, oo DR. HERBert Tity 
Susmartneg Boat Corporation, Newark, N. J.......+. Harry H. Tuxey 
Successrut Farminc, Des Moines, Iowa..... -Mr. Laurence W. Lane 
Swirr & Company, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill... 
Tue TABULATING cHine Company, New York, N. 
Tue Texas Company, 17 Battery Place, New York City.........Dr. L. H. Canriztp 
Trmxen-Detrort Axte Co., Tue, Detroit, F. €. Lawton 
Tue Traveters’ Insurance Co., Hartford, Louts Denniston 
Unitep Macutnery Corporation, Albany Bldg., Boston, Mass..Mr. Cuas, T. 
U. S. Licht & Heat Corporation, Niagara Falls, N. rn. H. H. Knapp 
Unitep States Russer Co., 1790 Broa New York, N. Y...Mr. Starr Butter 
UntversaL PortLtanp CEMENT COMPANY, cago, Ill... Rost. Jos Younc 
Vircinra-Carotina Cuemicat Co., Richmond, Va. ...........Mr. G. Witso 
Tue Warner & Swasty Company, Cleveland, Franxtin T, Jon 
Wasusurn-Crossy Company, Minneapolis, M. D. Bett : 
Wetts Farco Nevapa Nationat Bank, San Francisco, Cal.....Mr. F. L. Lremaw 
Western Etectric Company, 195 Broadway, New York City...Mr. J. W. Dierz 
Western Union Co., 195 Broadway, New York, 

Westincnouse Arr Braxe Company, Wilmerding, H. 
WestincHouse Exec. anp Mpc, Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa........Mr. Cart S, Corer 
Witson & Co., Chicago, Tilinois. Miss Detos JAMES 

WIncuester Rerzatinc Arms Company, New Haven, Huco Dremer 
Wortutncton Pump & Macninery Co,, New York City........Mr. Francis Farweti 
& Towne Mrc. Co., Stamford, J. B. 


Tas Youncstown Suxet & Tuss Co., Youngstown, Ohio.......Mr. M. Wetcu 
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ing convention, about 440 pages, cloth bound. Price to Class “A” 


~ The National Association of Corporation Schools 
Headquarters, 130 East 15th Street, New York City 


Proceedings of first annual convention The National Associa- 
tion of Corporation Schools, including proceedings of the organiz- 


members, $2.50. Price to other than Class “A” members, $5.00. 


Proceedings of the second annual convention of The National | 


Association of Corporation Schools, including reports and bib- 
i om 702 pages, cloth bound. Price to Class “A” members 


to libraries and colleges, $3.50; to other than members, . 


libraries and colleges, $5.00. | 
Proceedings of the third annual convention of The National 


Association of Corporation Schools, including charts, maps and. 


tables, about 1,000 pages, cloth bound. Price to Class “A” mem- 


bers, $3.50; to libraries and colleges, $5.00; to other than Class “A” _ 


members, libraries and colleges, $7.50. 


Proceedings of the fourth annual convention of The National 


Association of Corporation Schools, including charts, maps and 
tables, about. 800 pages, cloth bound. Price to Class “A” mem- 
bers, $3.50; to libraries and colleges, $5.00; to other than Class 
“A” members, libraries and colleges, $7.50. 


Proceedings of the fifth annual convention of The National 
Association of Corporation Schools, including charts, maps and 
tables, about 900 pages, cloth bound. Price to Class “A” members, 


- > $3.50; to libraries and colleges, $5.00; to other than Class “A” 


members, libraries and colleges, $10.00. 


‘Sixth Annual Report of The National Association of Corpora- 
tion Schools: 400 pages, cloth bound, including charts, maps and 


tables. Price to Class “A” members, $2.00; to libraries and col- _ 
~. Jeges, $3.00; to other than Class “A” members and colleges, $5.00. 


Proceedings of the seventh annual convention of The National 
Association of Corporation Schools, including sub-committee re- 
ports, discussions, bibliographies, etc., 823 pages, cloth bound. 
Price to Class “A” members, $5.00; to libraries and educational in- 
stitutions, $8.00; to other than Class “A” members, libraries and 


- educational institutions, $12.00. 


Monthly Bulletins of The National Association of Corporation 


Schools for the year 1917, cloth bound—$2.50.. 


'. Monthly Bulletins of The National Association of Corporation 
Schools for the year 1918, cloth bound—$2.50. __—- 


Remittance should accompany order, as the Association does not desire to 
open special accounts. Make remittances to the order of the Treasurer. 
; Send all orders to the Managing Director. 
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